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LITERATURR. 


A WIFE’S PARDON. 


Now that the first wild pang is past and over, 
Now I bave learn’d to accept it as a trath, 
That men love not as women, that the lover 
To whom the woman gives herself, her youth, 
Her trust, her love, her worship—in his heart, 
Just on the surface,—keeps a spot apart, 


Deck’d with gay weeds, and painted flies and flowers, 
Bright to the eye, all ecentless though they be : 

Beneath whose flaunting blooms and shadeless bowers 
He can receive as flaunting company ; 

I can forgive thee, knowing that I hold, 

Alone of all, the key of purest gold 





That locks the gate beyond, whose golden trellis 
Shuts out the common herd and shuts in me, 

’Mid nightingeles and fountains, where a palace 
Hymen hath built, and I alone with thee 

Can dwell while both shall live, supreme to reigo 

The rightful queen of this my fair domain. 


So, I forgive thee, husband, yes, I pardon, 

I give thee back the love £ had withdrawa ; 
Love-—ay, but not the same love ; that gay garden 
With all its florid flowers, its dance-trod lawn, 

Its painted butterflies, a tomb contains 
Wherein lie buried Trust’s poor cold remains. 





A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 


I BEGIN MY JOURNEY. 


‘“ I thank heaven,” I said, when I came to Erquellines, on the Belgian 
frontier, “ that I have done, for some time at least, with the deplorable 
everyday humdrum state of civilisation in which I have been vegetating 
so long, and growing so rankly weedy. Not that I am about to forewear 
ehaving, renounce paataloons, or relinquish the use of a knife and fork at 
meal-times. I hope to wear clean linen for many successive days to come, 
and to keep myself aa courant with the doings of London throagh the’ 
media of Galignani’s Messenger and the Illustrated News (thr 
blessed be both those travellers’ joys!). Nay, railways shal! penetrate 
whither I am going, mixed pickles be sold wholesale and retail, and pale 
ale be attainable at a more or less exorbitant price. I am not bound for 
the Ethiopio Christian empire of Prester John; I am not bound to sail 
for the island of Barataria ; my passport is not made out for the kingdom 
of Utopia (would that it were) ; I cannot hope, in my journeyings, to see 
either the Yang-tse-Kiang, or the sources of the Nile, or the Mountains of 
the Moon. I am going, it is true, to t’other side of Jordan, which eome- 
what vague (and American) geographical definition may mean the other 
side of the Straits of Dover, or the Grecian Archipelago, or the Great 
Belt, or the Pacific Ocean. But, wherever I go, civilisation will follow 
me. ForI am of the streets, and streety—eis ten polin is my haven, 
Like the starling, I can’t get out of cities; and now, that Lhave come 
sixteen hundred miles, it is but to another city—another tumour of 
streets and houses and jostling crowds; and from my windows I can see 
@ post, and wires stretching from it, the extreme end of which I know to 
be in Lothbury, London. 

I am not 80 wisely foolish to imagine or to declare that there is nothing 
new under the sun ; only the particular ray of sunlight that illumines me 
in my state of life has fallen upon me £0 loug, and dwells on me with such 
a persistent sameness, bright as it is, that I am dazed, and sun-sick ; and, 
when I shut my eyes, have but one green star before me, which obsti- 
nately refuses to assume the kaleidoseopic changes I delight in. I must 
go away, I said. I must rub this rust of soul and body off. I must have 
@ change of grass. I want ——— dishes to disagree with me. I want to 
be scorched or frozen in another latitude. I want to learn another alpha- 
bet ; to conjugate verbs in another fashion; to be happy or miserable 
from other circumstances than those that gladden or sorrow me now. If 
I could be hard up, for instance, on the Bridge of Sighs, or wistfully eye- 
ing my last real at the Puerta del Sol ; if I could be sued on a bill drawn 
in the Sanskrit character, or be threatened with arrest by a Moh ometan 
hatti sheriff’s-officer: if I could incur perdition through not believing in 
the seven incarnations of Vishnu, instead of the thirty-nine Articles ; if 
I could be importuned for copy by the editor of the Mofussilite, and not 
the Morning Meteor ; if I could have the plague, or the vomito nero, or 
the plica polonica, instead of the English headache and blues, the change 
would be advantageous—salutary, I think. I am sure I should be much 
better off if I could change my own name, and forget my own self for a 
time. But Oh! civilisation and foreign office passport system—George 
William Frederick Earl of Clarendon, Baron Hyde of Hindon, won’t hear 
ofthat. I have made up my mind to change; I am determined, I said, 
to depart out of this kingdom ; but the Bari and Baron insists on stamp- 
ing and numbering, and registering me (all for the small sum of seven 
and sixpence) before I go. George William Frederick pounces upon me 
as a British subject travelling abroad ; asserts himself, his stars and gar- 
ters, at great length, all over a sheet of blue foolecap paper, affection- 
ately entreats all authorities, civil and military, to render me aid and as- 
sistance whenever I stand in need of them (I should like to catch them 
doing anything of the sort!), and sends me abroad with the royal arms, 
his own, and a five-shilling receipt stamp tacked to me, likea bird with 

&@ string tied to his leg. 

Tam bound on a stern, longytruel, rigid journey, far, far away, to the 
extreme right-hand top corner of the map et Earope—but first Due North. 
And here am at Erquellines on the frontier of the kingdom of Belgium ; 
and thie is why 1 thanked Heaven I was here. Not very far northward 
is Erqueliines ; and yet I felt as if Lhad passed the Rabicon, when a parti- 
coloured sent box, the counterfeit presentment of the peculiarly sheep- 
ish-looking Belgian lion sitting on his bind-legs, with the legend “ Union 
is strength” (and, indeed, I think it would take a good many of those 
lions to make a strong one), aud a posse of custom-house officers—kindly, 
but pudding-headed in appearance—to!d me that I was in the Royaume 
ba ig 

am, under ordinary travelling circumatances, exceedingly fond of the 
compact little kingdom of King Leopold. I look at it as a fat, sensible, 
plenty: responsible, happy-go-lucky sort of country. Very many 
learant days and hours have its quaint, quiet cities, its roomy farm- 

Outes, its picture galleries, and sleepy canal-boats, its beer, and tobacco 

Benne me. [cannot join in the patriotic enthusiasm about “les braves 
ges,” because I consider the Belgians—being a sensible people—to be 


q 


J 





} pokes a lantern in my face, and, ia 


the very reverse of valiant ; neither can [sympathise much with the arch- 
wological public-spiritedness of those Belgian savants who are anxious to 
restore the Flemish language to its primeval richness and purity, and 
have published the romance of Reynard the Fox in the original Low and 
Dutch. As I think it to be the most hideous dialect ia Earope, I would 
rather they had let it be. And, to say the truth, I am rather tired of bear- 
ing about the Dake of Arva, and of the Countess of Egmont and Hora— 
though both worthy men in their way, doubtless—whose decollation and 
behaviour prior to and following that ceremony the Belgian painters have 
a mania for representing only second to our abhorred Finding of the 
Body of Haroldophobia, And specially do I object to, and protest against, 
in Belgium the Field of Waterloo and all appertaining thereto; the kna- 
vish livery-etable keepers in Brussels, who swindle you if you take a con- 
veyance to the field; the beggars on the road ; the magnified dustheap 
with the abashed poodle fumbling with a ball of worsted on the summit, 
and called the Mountain of the Lion ; the disforested forest of Soignies ; 
the indifferent outhouse called the farm of Hougomont, and the Voice 
from Waterloo, by the deceased Sergeant Major Cotton. Bat I love Bel- 
gium, nevertheless—so did Julius Cesar. Antwerp—though the multi- 
plicity of Rubenses give me almost as much of a surfeit as a month’s ap- 
prenticeship in a pastrycook’s shop would do—Antwerp is my delight: I 
can wander for bours in that marvellous amalgam of the Alhambra, the 
Crystal Palace, and a Flemish mansion, the exchange, and on the port I 
fancy myself in Cadiz, now ia Venice, now in some old Eaglish seaport 

of the middle ages. Of Brussels it behoves me to epeak briefly, and with 
retinence, for ibat charming, sparkling, lively, genial, warmbearted little 
capital hold the very next place in my affections to Paris the beloved. 
Yet I stay only as many hours in Brussels, as were I on another errand I 
should stay daye. Due North is my destination, so I go to Liege. Ican’t 
help gazing till I am satisfied at the wondrous panorama that stretches 
out before me as we descend the four or five hundred feet gradient of dee 
cant that leads into the valley of the Meuse, and as the train slides down 
the precipitous almost fearfal inclined plaia I drink in all the marvels of 
the scene, enhanced as they are by the golden evening sualight. I watch 

the domes and cupolas and quaint church spires, and even the factory 
chimneys, glorified into Oriental minarets by the delusive rays of the set- 
ting sun. Mach should I like to alight at Liege, and secking my inn take 
wy rest there; bat an iaward voice tells me that I bave no business ia 
Liege, that still Due North is my irrevocable route, and so I let the train 
go on its rattling roaring route, and compose myself to sleep till it shall 
carry me at its gruff will and pleasure over the frontier of Prussia, 

So; at last at Herbesthal, and beneath the sway of the Belgian lion’s 
harmless tail no longer. I am testy and drowsy,and feel half inclined to 
resent, as a personal affront, the proceedings of a tall individual cloaked, 
moustachioed, and helmeted, who —_ Banshee-like at the carriage, 

e Teutonic tongue, demands my pass- 
. Iremember, however, with timely resignation, that I am. going 
North, to the dominions of Urea Major, the great Panjandram of 
passports, and that Iam as yet but a very young bear, indeed, with all 
my passport-troubles to come ; sol give the Baron Hyde of Hindon’s let- 
ter of recommendation to the man in the helmet, and fali into an uneasy 
sleep again. I hope it may do him good! 
as it at Liege or Pepiustern on the Spa Road (how different from 
that other Spa Road station, I know, on the Greenwich Railway, where 
attic-windows blink at the locomotive as it rashes by, aud endiess per- 
spectives of the ventilated brick lanes and fluttering clothes-lines tell of 
the ugly neighbourhood where outlying tanners dwell, and railway sto- 
kers live when they are at home; whereas this Spa Road is a delicious 
little gorge between purple underwood hills, with gaily-painted cottages, 
and peasant-women in red petticoats, and little saints ia sentry-boxes by 
the way-side, and along which I see ladies on horseback, and moustachioed 
cavalierscareeriag towards Spa, one of the most charming little watering- 
places in Europe ;)—at which station was it, I wonder, that we changed 
the lumbering, roomy, drablined first-class carriages of the Nord, with 
their sheep-ekin rugs, and zinc hot water boxes, for these spruce, glisten- 
ing, coquettish carriager, so daintily furnished out with morocco Jeather, 
and plate-glass, and varnished mahogany—(when will English railway- 
travellers be emancipated from the villanous, flea-bitten pig-boxes, first, 
second, and third-class, into which, after paying exorbitant fares they are 
thrust)—when was it that an imperceptible finffiness, and albine tendency 
of hat, a ehinyness of cap-peaks, an eccentricity of boot-tips, a braidiness 
of coats, a prevalence of embroidered travelling-pouches, a greenness of 
veils, a twinkling of spectacles, blondness of beards, a gaudiness of um- 
brellas, and a gutturalness of accent, together with the bold and sudden 
repudiation of the doctrine that tobacco-smoking on railwaysis probibited, 
and muat onl; be furtively indulged in (the msjor part of the smoke find- 
ing its way up the coat-sleeve) with the reluctantly extorted consent of 
the young ladies who have nerves, and the pettish old gentlemen, and, 
above all, a wavering, mysterious, but potent smell, a drowsy compound 
of the odours of pomatum, sauerkraut, gas- meters, and stale tobacco-smoke, 
told = 9 that I had crossed another frontier, and that I was in Ger- 
many 
The train being once more in motion in its way (south this time) to- 
wards Cologne, I perused my passport by the light of the carriage lamp, 
and saw where its virgin blueness had been sullied by the first patch of 
printing ink, scrawled writing aud sand forming a visa. The Black 
Eagle of Prussia had been good enough to flap bis wiogs for the first 
time on George William Frederick’s talisman. He was good for a flight 
to Koln or Cologne ; but he wasdated from Aachen, which Aachen I have 
just left, and which,—bless me! where were my eyes and memory, mast 
have been Aix-la Chapelle? 

I consider it to be an exceeding lucky circumstance for the reader of 
this paper that I, the Digressor, did not arrive at the City of Cologne on 
the Rhine till half-past eleven o’clock at night ; that it was pitch dark, 
and raining heavily; that entering a cab 1 caused myself to be driven 
“ right away’’ over the bridge of boats to the Hotel Doopeepel, in the 
suburbs of Deutz ; that, being dog-tired, I went immediately to ted, and 
that I left Cologne for Berlin by the first traiu at six A.M. the next morn- 
ing. I consider this lucky for the reader, because if I had bad any time 
to wander about the streets of Cologne, I should infallibly bave launched 
into dissertations on the cathedral, the market women, the aforesaid 
bridge of boats, the horrifying smells, the quaint houses, Jean Marie 
Farina, and—who knows!—the three kiogs and the eleven thousand 
virgins. 

Under existing circumstances, all I at present have to say of the place 
is, the landlord of the Grand Hotel Doopeepel at Deutz, deserves a civic 
crown, or a large gold metal, or a sword of honour—at all events he 
ought to have his deserts ; and I should like to have the task of giving 
him what he deserves, for the skill and ingenuity displayed in making 
my bill for anight’s lodging, and some trifling refreehment, amount to 
five Prussian doliars or fifteen shillings sterling. The best or the worst 
of it was, that I could not dispute any of the items. I had certainly had 
them all. Bed, waxlights, attendance, coffee, thimblefull of brandy, 


supply marvellously email, but I paid itadmiringly, as one would 
sce a child with two heads, ora tpanded lady. ~ pay to 
There is a difference of opinion among travelling sages, as to whether 
@ man —m under apy circumstances to travel first-class by rail in Ger- 
many. The first-class carriages are luxurious—nay, even eplendid vehi- 
cles, softly padded, lined with crimson velvet, and extensively decorated 
with silken fringes and curtains) On the other hand, the second-class. 
carriages are also lined and padded, and are at least seventy-five per 
ceat. more comfortable than our best Eaglish first-class carriages. More- 
over, in the second-class, there are but two com to a seat 
four persons, so that, if the carriage be not fall, you may recline at 
length on the cushions, which, in night-travelling, is very comfortable, 
and rejoices you much ; but then the reverse to that medal is, that Ger- 
man second-class are nearly invariably full to the window-sill. 


into a Viator’s proverb, that none but “ princes, Eaglishmen, and fools, 
travel by the first-class.” I have no particular affection for Englishmen 
abroad, but I like the company of and you may often have worse 
travelling companions than fools; so I travel when I can afford it, first- 
Poy “re on tompations thereto. The eevee» is seldom more 
than . that, and you may change your place when list. 
which, ina dragging journey of three hundred and fifty miles phn isa 
privilege of no smal! moment ; and you have plenty of side-room for your 
rugs, and your books, and your carpet bags. Thea, in, there are but 
t; and again, besides the pos- 
sible proximity of his effa gency the reigning Grand Dake of Gumpet- 
pelskirchea-Herrenbonen, the Eaglishman and the fool, you may have as 
a travelling companion a lady, young, pretty, dressed, 
adorably affable, as the triumphant majority of German ladies ( 
them!) are; and this lady will smile atfyour mistakes in German, 
without wounding your amour propre, and will teach you more of that 
hard-mouthed language—viva voce—ia ten mioutes than you would learn 
in a month from a grammar and vocabulary, or from universi 
fessor Doctor Schinkelstrumpf’s two-dollar lessons. And this lady pe wl 
you long immediately to call “ du,” and fall oa your knees in the car- 
riage before) will 
inhabit, and explain such 
as windmills, milestones, and the like, with a naiveté and simple-mind- 
edness, deliriously delightfal to contemplate; she will give you little 
meat pies and sweet cakes to eat from ter own amply-stored : 
will even—if yon are very able and well-behaved—allow you 
comfort yourself outwardly with a dash of eau-de-cologne from a sil 
mounted phial, and inwardly with a sip from a wicker-covered flask 
taining liquid whose nature it is no business of yours to inquire ; she w 
sing you little German songs, and cut the leaves of your book with at 
imitation poinard ;-~and ali this she will do with such an unaffected 
ness and simple dignity that the traveller who would me apon 
be rude to-her, must be a donble-distilled brute and yea only 
travel in the last truck of an Eastern Counties fish-train, or to take 
of the bliad monkeys in the zoological gardens, 


six passengers to a eareege instead of eig 
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They never object to smoking. 
meao”’—into which the men creatures do not penetrate, and from w 

tobacco smoke is, as @ , prohibited ; but the ladies seldom (the nice 
ones never) patronise the eeringes specially affected to their use. They 
just take railway lack withthe ruder sex ; and as for smoking—cigar 
smoking always understood—they like it ; they delight in it. They know, 


There are certaia carriages— 


man ; that the fumes of the fragrant Havannah loosen the tongue, and 
open the heart, and dispel awkwardness and diffidence ; that he who wants 
to emoke, and is preveated from smoking, always feels aggrieved and op- 
pressed, and is correspondingly sulky, disobliging and morose. The only 
drawback to the society of the German lady in the railway is this; that 
when she alights at a station, and in her silvery voice bids you adieu and 
bon voyage, there are always waiting on the platform for her other ladies 
young and pretty as herself, or else moustachioed relations (I hope 
are relations,) who fall-to kissing her, and pressing both her hands, 
you fall into despair, and howl with rage in your crimson velvet prisoners’ 
vau. Then the train rolls away, and you feel that there is a nature-abhor- 
red vacuum ia the left-hand corner of your waistcoat, and that Fraulein 
von Name Unknown has taken your heart away with her, and is now, 
probably, hanging it over her chimney-piece as a trophy, as an Indian 
chief does the sculps of his enemies to the poles of his hun lodge. 
On this present due northern journey I must confess I did a yb my 
heart, for we were ladylees all the way; but the average first-class tra- 
velling companions I had. There was a prince—so at least I conjectured 
the asthmatic old gentleman who left us at Dusseldorf to be ; for who but 
a prince could have such a multiplicity of parti coloured ribbons belong- 
ing to as many orders (a@ little soap and water would have done them a 
world of good) pinned on the breast of his brown surtout, so mach fragrant 
snuff on his embroidered jabot, and such aa impenetrably wise and aristo- 
cratic face? Yes, he must have been a prince, with seventy-five quarter- 
ings at least. Then there was an Eoglishman (besides your humble ser- 
vant), and there was a Fool. Suchafool! He was a Frenchman, fat, 
fair, and smiling, with some worated-work embroidery on his head like a 
kettle-holder pinned into a circular form. There were letters worked on 
it, and I tried hard to read “ Polly put the kettle on,” but could not. He 
was going to Dresden, where he was to stay a week, and exhibited to us 
every ten minutes or soa letter of credit on a banker there, and asked us 
if we thought four thousand florins would be enough to last him dar 
his sojourn. He was as profoundly, carelessly, gaily, contentedly ign 
of things which the merest travelling tyro is usually conversant with as 
a Frenchman could be ; but he knew all about the Boulevard des Italiens, 
and that was quite enough for him. He laughed and talked incessantly. 
but, like the jolly young waterman, about nothing at all. He could not 
smoke : it gave him @ pain io his limbs, he said ; but he liked much to 
witness the operation. Like most foole, he had a fixed idea ; and this 
fixed idea happened to be a most excellent one—being no other than this, 
that the German beer was very good (so i! is, after the Strasbourg and 
Biere de Mars abominations,) and tha! it was desirable to drink as mach 
of it as could possibly be obtained. He alighted at every station, to 
drink adraught of creaming though mawkish beverage, and seemed deep- 
ly mortified when the train did not stop long enongh for him to make a 
journey to the buffet, and half inclined to quarrei with me when I 
suaded him to take a petit verre of cognac at Minden, as a corrective to 
the malt. But he was a hospitable and liberal simpleton, and, when we 
declined to alight, he would come with a beaming countenance and a 
Tom-fool’s joke to the carriage window, bolding a great foaming tankard 
of Bock Bier, or else a bo.tle of it to last to the next station. Lam not 
aehamed to say that I drank his health several times between Dusseldorf 
“a Hanover, and, what is more, wisbed him good health with all my 
eart, 





The German railway buffets are capital places of restoration : true oases 


cigar, loaf of bread like a hardened muftia, couple of boiled eggs; but Ob, | in the great desert of cuttings and embankments The fare is plentifal, 
like Christian 
‘ money in change for the napoleons or fiye-frane pieces; but what inten- 


in such infinitesimal quantities! As for the eggs, they might bave been | varied, and cheap—cheap, at least, if you received anything 


laid by a humming-bird. The demand of the bill was prodigious, the 


carriages ‘ 
The Germans themselves repudiate the first class stoutly, and it has passed 


you questions about the barbarous country you. . 
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And all good spirits bless and multiply the fair ladies of bry mig 
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sagacious creatures, that a traveller with a cigar in his meuth is twice a’ 
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sity of disgustful reprobation can describe the vile dross that is forced 
upon you, that you are ashamed to put in your purse, and half inclined to 

g out of the window : the poverty-stricken, clipped, measley, pock- 
marked, greasy, slimy, silbergroschen, neuegroschen, grosgroschen, and 

dgegroschen (the eulogistic adjectives silver, new, big, good, to these 
eprous testoons all breathe ihe bitterest satire.) A German refreshment 
room isa receptacle for all the lame, halt, and blind coins of the Zollverein, 
the momentary refuse of Russia, Saxony, Bavaria, Austria, Hanover, 
Meeklenbarg, and the infinite variety of smaller tinpot states ; nay, you 
are very lucky if the waiters do not contrive to give you a sprinkling of 
Hamburg and Lubeck money, with a few Copenhagen —- and 
Schleswig-Holstein marks. The rogues know that you have no time to 
question or dispute ; they take care not to give you your change till the 
startling bell rings, and by the time you have counted the abominable 
heap of marinestore money, and got over your first outburst of passion, 
you are half-a-dozen miles away. As a climax of villany, the change 
they give you at one station is not current, or is said not to be so, at the 
next. Say, waiter at Bienenbuttel, is not this the case? And didst thou 
not contumeliously refuse my Prussian piece of ten groschen ? 

Why should it be that England, the great market of the world, amply 
provisioned as it is, and with its anrisalled [facilities of communication, 
refreshment-rooms, not only on railways, but in theatres, gardens, and 
other places of amusement, should be so scantily and poorly furnished, 
and at such extortionate prices? Why should our hunger be mocked by 
those dried-up Dead Sea fruits, those cheesecakes that seem to contain 
nothing but sawdust, those sandwiches resembling thin planks of wood 
with a strata of dried glue between them, those three weeks old pork and 
veal pies, all over bumps full of delusive promise, but containing nothing 
but little cubes of tough gristle and antediluvian fat; those bye-gone 
buns with the bard, cracked varnish-like veneering ; that hopeless cherry- 
brandy, with the one attenuated little cherry bobbing about in the vase 
like a ebrivelled black buoy; that flatulent lemonade tasting of the cork 
and the wire and of the carbonic acid gas, but of the lemon never ; that 
bottled brown stout like so much bottled soapsuds ; that ecalding infu- 
sion Of birch-broom miscalied tea ; and that unsavoury compound of warm 
plate-wasbings facetiously christened soup? Why should English rail- 
way travellers be starved as well as emashed? Sir Francis Head tells us 
tha’ keep pigs at Wolverton, who, in course of time, are promoted 
into pork pies ; but the wear ag must surely go by seniority. Look 

com m, at the French buffets, with the savoury soup always 
ready ; the sparkling little carafons of wine, the convenient cotelette, the 
te g slices of pate-de-foie gras, the crisp fr:sh loaves of bread, and 
all at really moderate prices. k again at the German refreshment- 
roome. That practical people (though they do indulge in smoking and 
metaphysics to such an extent) have a system of refreshment called thumb 
restauration. This consists of the famous butterbrod, or compact little 
crust of bread and butter on which is laid ham, cold meat, poultry, game, 
dried salmon, or caviare. Caviare! The first sight of that glistening 
black condiment startled me, and made me feel Due North more than 
ever. 

Minden, Hanover, Brunswick, have been passed. The armorial white 
horse made his appearance at the second of these places on the coinage of 
the poor blind king, and ona flaring escutcheon in front of the railway 
terminus. At Brunewick there was a féte in honour of the twenty-some- 
thingeth of the anniversary of the accession of the reigning duke, which 
I suppose must be a source of great annual satisfaction to the sovereign 
in question, as well as to that other duke who doesn’t reign. The termi- 
bus was plentifully decorated with evergreens and banners; here was a 
hen deal of dust ad music and beer-drinking going on (the chief ingre- 

ae with smokiog, of a German {éte), and the platform was crowded 
with Branswickers in holiday attire. Beaux and belles in Teutonic Pari- 
sian trim, and ruddy, straw-haired and straw-hatted country folk in re- 
splendent gala-dresses. To give you a notion of the appearance of the 
ltttle old woman, who, going to market, inadvertently fell asleep by the 
king’s highway, and with whose garments such unwarrantable liberties 
were taken by a wretch by the name of Stout,a tinker by profession. The 
peasant girls of Brunswick look as the little old woman must have looked 
when she awoke from her nap ; and, so brief are their skirts; but they 
wear variegated hose with embroidered clocks, and their mothers have 
bidden them, as the song says “ bind their hair with bands of rosy hue, 
and tie up their sleeves with ribboos rare, and lace their boddice blue,” 
and Lubin, happily, is not far away, but close at hand, and very pretty 

they make with their yellow hair tied in two ribboned tails be- 

Mingling with the throng too, 1 see some soldiers I have been 

, for many a long year, to be on visual terms with,—soldiers clad 

all in sable, with nodding black plumes, bugle ornaments to their uni- 

forme, and death’s-heads and crose-bones on their shakoes. These are the 

renowned Black Brunswickers ; and I am strangely reminded, looking at 

them, of him that sate in the windowed niche of the high hall, alone, 

cheerless, brooding, thinking only of the bloody bier of bis father, and of 

revenge :—of that valiant chieftain of the Black Bruoswickers who left 
the Duchess of Richmond’s ball to die at Quatre Bras. 

I wish the Germans wouldo’t call Brunswick Braunschweig ; it destroys 
the illusion. I can’t thivk of the illustrious house that has given a dy- 
pasty to the British throne as the House of Braunschweig. It is as caca- 
phonous as the house of Physic-bottles, instead of the house of Medici 
would sound ; but our Teuton friends seem to have a genius for uglifying 
high-sounding names... They call Elsinore (Hamlet’s Elsinore) Helsing- 

g ; Vienna, Wien ; Munich, Munchen ; Cologne, Koln, and the Crimea, 
Krim. Can there be anything noble, proper to a blood-stained battle- 
field in the word Krim? 

The Frenchman, who was a fool, left us at the Prussian fortress town 
of Magdebourg, where also the Englishman (who was anything but a 
fool, a thorough man of the world, in fact, and of whom I intend you to 
hear further in the course of these travels) also bade me adieu at this 
station. Then I was left alone in my glory to ponder over the historical 
places I had been hurried through since six o’clock that morning ; I 
thought of Dusseldorf, and Overbeck the painter, of the battle of Minden, 
and the Duke of Camberland and Lord George Sackville; of Hanover, 
George the First and bis bad oysters ; of Magdebourg and Baron Trenck, 
till I went to sleep, and waking found myself at Potsdam. 

I found that I had another travelling companion here in the person of 
@ magnificent incarnation, all ringletted, oiled, scented, dress-coated, and 
watered-silk-faced, braided, frogged, ringed, jewelled, patent-leathered, 
amber- headed sticked, and straw-coloured kid-gloved, who had travelled 
in the same train, indeed, from Cologne, but had been driven ont of the 
adjoining carriage, he said by the execrable fumes of the German cigars, 
and now was good enough to tolerate me, owing to a mild and undenia- 
bly Havannah cigar I lighted. This magnificent incarnation shone like 
@ meteor in the narrow carriage. The lamp mirrored itself in his glis- 
toptas ba caer ; his gloves and boots fitted so tightly, that you felt in- 
clined to think that be bad varnished his hands straw-colour, and his feet 
black. There was not a crease in his fine linen, a speck of dust on his 
superfine Saxony eables, his moustachioes and glossy rigglets. I felt 

amed, embaled as I was in rugs and spatterdashet, and a fur cap, and 
courier’s pouch, all dusty and travel-stained, when I contemplated this 
bandbox voyageur, so spruce and kempt, the only sign of whose being 
away from e, Was & magnificent mantle lined with expensive furs, on 
the seat beside him, and who yet, he told me, had been travelling inces- 
any for six days. He talked with incessant volubility in the French 
and English tongues ; the former seemed te be his native one; he knew 
everybody and everything I knew, and a great many things and people 
I didn’t know. He seemed intimately acquainted with every musical in- 
strament and musician from the piper that played before Moses to the 
Messrs. Distin and their Saxhorns. I began to fancy as he proceeded, 
that he must be that renowned and eccentric horn-player and mystifica- 
teur, who travels about Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and 
other parta of the world, accompanied by a white game cock, and who 
was once mistaken for a magician by the Greeks of Syra through his 
marvellons feat of blowing soap-babbles with tobacco smoke inside them. 
I was in error, however. {learnt the wondrous creatare’s name before 
I reached Berlia ; but although he refrained from binding me to secrecy, 
this is not the time nor place in which to reveal it. 

Ten thirty P.M., a wild sweep through a meee plain thinly starred 
with iights ; then thickening masses of human habitations ; then brighter 
coruscations of gas lamps, and—Berlin. Here I am received with all the 
honours of war. Two grim guards with gleaming bayonets impress me, 
if they do not awe me, on the platform as the carriage-door is flung open ; 
and a very tall and fierce police officer is a helmet demands my passport. 
I observe that the continental governments always keep the policemen 
with the longest moustachioes, the largest bodies, and the most ferocious 
general aspect, at the frontier towns and railway termini. You always 
see the élite of the municipal force, the prize policemen, when you enter 
a foreign country, and those in power have a decided eye to effect. Be- 
hold me here, exactly half way in my expedition Dae North—which is 
not due north by-the-by, but rather north-east. 

Behold me, come post-haste to Berlin, and half my journey due north 
accomplished. Now, when the northern end looms in sight, I find myself 


brought to a standstill. This is the twenty-seventh of April, and the 
flowers in England must be looking out their summer suits, yet here I am 
literally frozen-up. It was my design, on quitting London, to proceed, 
via Berlin, to Stettin in Pomerania, and there to take the first steamer to 
St. Petersburgh. Here is my fare, sixty-two dollars in greasy Prussian 
notes—like curl- papers smoothed out—here is my Foreign-Office passport, 
not vieé yet for Russia, but which to-morrow will be ; bere are my brains 
and my heart, bounding, yearning, for Muscovite impressions ; and there, 
at Stettin-on-the-Oder is the Post-Dampfschiff Preussischer-Adler, or Fast 
Mail-packet Prussian Eagle. What prevents the combination of these 
things carrying me right away to Cronstadt? What but my being frozen 
up? What but the ice in the Gulf of Finland? 

In a murky office in Mark Lane, London, where I first made my inqui- 
ries into Muscovite matters, the clerks spoke popetalig of the worthera 
navigation being perfectly free by the end of April. In Brussels, weather- 
wise men bound Russia-wards, were quite sanguine as to the first day of 
May being first open water. Butin Berlin, people began to shake their 
heads, and whisper ugly stories about the ice; and many advised me to 
take a run down to Leipzig and Dresden, and see the Saxon Switzerland ; 
telling me significantly that I would have ample time to explore all cen- 
tral Germany before the northern waters were ruffled by the keel even of 
a cock-boat. There was a little band of Britons purposing for Peters- 
burg at the table d’héte of the Hotel de Russie, at Berlin, of whom I had 
the advantage to make one; and we fed ourselves from day to day (after 
dinner) with fallacious hopes of early steamers. A Roman citizen in a 
buff waistcoat, and extensively interested in tallow (so at least it was 
whispered, though the Fumden Blad said merely Shortsix, Kauffmann aus 
England, and was silent as to his speciality) was perfectly certain that a 
steamboat would start from Stockholm for Cronstadt on the fourth of 
May, and he expressed hie determination to secure a passage by her ; but 
as Sweden happens to be on the other side of the Baltic, and there was 
no bridge, and no water communication yet opened therewith, the Stock- 
holm steamer was a thing to be looked at (in lithograpby, framed and 

lazed in the hall of the hotel) and longed for, rather than embarked in. 

e were all of us perpetually haunted by a sort of phantom steamer—a 
very flying Russian— commanded, I presume, by Captain Vanderdecdeck- 
eaoviteb, whose departure some one had seen advertised in an unknowo 
newspaper. This spectral craftwas reported to have left Hull some time 
since—we all agreed that the passage money out was nine guineas, io- 
clusive of provisions of the very best quality, but exclusive of wines, li- 
quors, and the steward’s fee, and she was to call (after doubling the cape, 
I presume) at Kiel, Lubeck, Copenhagen, Konigsberg ; Jerusalem, Mada- 
gascar, and North and South Amerikee, for aught I know. To find this 
ghostly bark, an a Eoglishman—a north countryman with a 
head so fiery in hue that they might have put him on a post and made a 
lighthouse of him, and pendant whiskers like carriage rugs, started off by 
the midnight mail to Hamburg. He came back in three days and a tow- 
ering rage, saying that there was ice even in the Elbe, and giving us to 
understand that the free cities of Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen, bad 
concurred in laughing him to scorn at the bare mention a steamer due 
north—yet awhile at least. By degrees a grim certainty broke upon us, 
and settled itself convincingly in our minds. To the complexion of the 
Preuseiecher-Adlier we must come ; and that Post-Dampfeschiff would start 
from Stettin on Saturday, the seventeenth of May at noon, and not one 
day or hour before. 


ANTIQUITIES FOUND AT KERTCH. 


At the recent Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Dr. Duncan Macpherson, Inspector General of Hospitals, late 
attached to the Turkish Contingent, read a most interesting paper descrip- 
tive of his researches at Kertch and in the Crimea. Dr. Macpherson’s du- 
ties at the late seat of war having led him to Kertch, he was induced, by 
hearing of the former discoveries of the Russians, to commence excava- 
tions, which eventually led to the discovery by him of so many interest- 
ing traces of the ancient — of Panticapseum. There are few epots so 
replete with interest as the Cimmerian Bosphorus, once one of the most 
flourishing settlements of the ancient Greeks, and the extreme limit in 
these parts of the colonization of this wonderful race. Here the archeo- 
logist and the searcher in natural history will still find a wide field for 
exploration. Dr. Macpherson was stationed there from October, 1855, to 
June, 1856, but the severity of the weather rendered explorations impos- 
sible, and his public duties as principal medical officer over a force of 
20,000 men so continually occupied his time that he was unable to pro- 
seoute his researches. 

The present town of Kertch is built close to the site where 500 years 
before Christ the Milesians, who were of the family of Ionians, formed a 
colony and founded the city of Panticapezum. The colony of Cherson, 
near Inkermann, was founded about the same period by the Dorians, a 
people at rivalry with those of the colony of Miletus. History records 
that the race denominated the Cimmerians originally inhabited this loca- 
lity, and that the Tauri, a savage and cruel people, who made offerings 
and feasts of human victims, and whose dwellings cut out of the solid rock 
are still seen around Kertch succeeded them. The Scythians who appear 
to have descended from the mountains of Thibet in Tartary, and were pro- 
bably the ancestors of the present race of Tartars, conquered the Tauri, 
and became the Tauro-Scythians. Crossingfrom Pontus, where they held 
sway, the Milesians expelled the Scythians and founded a kingdom, which, 
from the salubrity of its climate, the fertility of its soil, and the industri- 
ous habits of the colonists, speedily arose in its prosperity and became, in 
its palmiest days, the granary of Athens. They dedicated their new city 
to the sylvan god Pan ; because of the abundance of the wine found the 
worship of Bacchus became very general among them, and they called the 
chief city of this colony Panticapsum. It was built on a range of hills 
which formed at this period an isthmus into the bay, the acropolis occu- 
pying the foreground. The sea has now receded, but ashallow salt water 
lake still marks the limits to which it formerly extended. No art is need- 
ed to add to the beauty of this situation, with the ocean washing it on 
three sides, and with its heights commanding an extended view of the 
surrounding country and of the Circasssian coast beyond the straits. Even 
in its ruins, this regal seat of the Bosphorian kings, once the residence of 
Mitbridates the Great, will ever be considered an interesting place for the 
researches of the historian and antiquary. The range of heights on which 
Panticapseum was built occupied a plateau from Mons Mithridates, for- 
merly a precipice above the sea (and supposed by Clarke to be the same 
whence Mithridates threw the body of his son Xiphanesinto the waves), ex- 
tending to a distance of about four miles, and terminating in a huge arti- 
ficial mound, surrounded by a circular wall of stones placed regularly to- 
gether without cement. This hill is placed upon the inner valium or bar- 
rier of the Bosphorian empire, and the work still exists in many places in 
an entire state, having a ditch in front, and passing across the peninaula 
to the Sea of Azoff. Some distance further on is the second vallum or 
boundary,—the outermost vallum, which separated the Bospborians from 
the country of the Tauri, being placed between Arabat and Theodosia, 

About 50 years before Christ this colony became subject to Rome, or 
rather to a satrap of the Roman empire, from the circumstance of the 
Bosphorian Kings, who were also rulers of Pontus, having been subdued 
by this people in Asia. In the year 375 of our era the colony was utterly 
annihilated by the Hans. Barbarous hordes succeeded one upon another 
thereafter until A.D. 1280, when the Genoese hecame possessors of the 
soil, and held it until expelled by the Turks in 1473, they being, in their 
turn, oo in 1771 by the Russians. 

The characteristic features around Kertch are the immense tumuli, or 
artificial mounds, that abound in this locality, more especially in the se- 
cond vallum. These sepulcres of the ancient world are found in many 
places. They are in the form of barrows in England, and cairns in Scot- 
land. Calculated as they are for almost endless duration, they present 
the simplest and sublimest monuments that could have been raised over 
the dead. The size and grandeur of the tumuli found in the neighbour- 
hood of Kertch excite astonishing ideas of the wealth and power of the 
people by whom they were erected, for the labour must have been prodi- 
gious and the expenditure enormous. Specimens of the highest Hellenic 
art have been discovered in these tamall, seek as scalpture, metal, ala- 
baster, Etruscan vases, glass vessels remarkable for their lightness, carved 
ivory, coins peculiarly pleasing on account of their sharpness and finish, 
and trinkets executed with a skill that would vie with that of our best 
workmen. All originals were forwarded to the Hermitage at St. Peters- 
burgh, duplicates beiag preserved in the museum at Kertch, and these 
might have been easily secured to England on the investment of the piace 
by the allies, but, with the exception of some bas-reliefa which, in con- 
nexion with two other officers, Dr. Macpherson transmitted to the British 
Museum, the whole of these rare treasures were barbarously made away 
witb. The local tradition is that these tumuli were raised over the re- 
mains and were intended to perpetuate the memory of the Kings cr rulers 
who beld sway over the colonists, and that the earth was heaped u 
them annually on the anniversary of the prince’s birth, and for a period 
of years corresponding to those in which its tenants had held rank or 
reigned ; and to this day the successive layers of earth which were laid 


on in each succeeding year can be traced, a thin coating of sea-shell or 
charcoal having been first putdown. Dr. Macpherson counted as many 
as 30 layers in a scarp made in one of these mounds about two-thirds 
from its base. They are to be seen of all sizes, varying from 10 to 300 
feet in circumferen.., and in height from 5 feet to 150, and are usually 
composed of surface soil and rubble masonry. Lerodotus’s reference to 
to these sepulchres is the earliest account which history has recorded of 
this mode of burial, and the attention of the meeting was particularly 
drawa to bis description of the mode adopted to perpetuate the memory 
of their deceased princes, as it would be seen that one of the excavations 
to be referred to corresponded exactly with the description given by him, 
“ The tombs of the Scythian Kings, he states, ‘‘ are seen in the land of 
Sberri, at the extreme point to which the Borysthenes is navigable. Here, 
in the event of a King’s decease; after embalming the body they convey 
it to some neighbouring Scythian nation. The people receive the Royal 
corpse and convey it to another province of his dominions, and when they 
have conveyed it through all the provinces they dig a deep square fosse 
and place the body in the grave on a bed of grass. In the vacant 
space around the body in the fosse, they now lay one of the King’s con- 
cubines, whom they etrangle for the purpose, his cupbearer, his cook, his 
groom, his page, his messenger, 50 of his slaves, some horses, and samples 
of all his things. Having so done, all fall to work throwing up an im- 
mense mound, striving and vieing withone another who shall do the 
most.” The Greeks, who always respected the religion of the countries 
they had conquered, and who, in process of time, imbibed to a certain ex- 
tent their customs and observances, appear to have adopted this Scythian 
mode of burial. Instead, however, of placing their magistrates or rulers 
in “ a deep, square fosse,’’ dug in the earth, they built tombs and over 
these raised the conical bill. 

All, or nearly all, of these tumuli have been examined. The Genoese 
explored the an ge and most valuable, aud the Russian Government 
have also carried on explorations with much success. Selecting those 
which promised best, assisted by Major Crease, Royal Engineers, Dr. Mac- 
phereon has carefully explored these tumali. in some the tomb was 
found under the natural surface, and in some beneath it. Some were 
arched ia the Egyptian, others in the modern style. Square flags resting 
on each other in the centre, and supported by a niche in the side wall, 
supported a few ; others had flat roofs, while occasionally no masonry 
was discovered. Fragments of bracelets, which were exhibited in the 
room, were found in one of the tumuli. Having descended many feet 
under the natural surface, be came upon the bed of ashes. The bones of 
a horse, human skeleton, and other remains were also met with ; aud on 
removing the masonry, fibule and bronze coins were picked up in niches 
between the stenes. Having worked at this tumuli for two months with- 
out success, he turned his attention to Mons Mithridatee. The whole of 
this hill, trom its base to its summit, and the spur extending from it toa 
distance of three miles, is composed of broken pottery and débris of every 
description to a depth of from 19 to 100 feet over the natural clay hill. 
the height and size of the Milesian work are so enormous that it is 
scarcely possible to believe it to be the result of human labour, and it 
must have been the work of ages to have conveyed the surface soil from 
the plains below to raise it and the neighbouring heights to the present 
elevation. On the top of this bill is a rude chair, cut out of the rock, anda 
hollow resembling a sacrificial altar. He commenced his operations on 
the sides of these rocks and came to excavations cut out of the stones, 
and probably the abode of the Tauri, and which had been converted into 
tombs by the Milesians. Theee tombs had, however, been explored ; but 
he secured several specimens of the handles of amphore, with the names 
of Greek magistrates stamped thereon, and a few coins with the effigy of 
Pan, or the Greek ruler for the time being, represented thereon, with the 
figure of a griffin, which was the emblem of the city, on the reverse. Not 
far from Mons Mithridates be came upon a portion of an aqueduct which 
probably conveyed water to the acropolis. It was formed of concave 
tilee, and one of them he exhibited to the meeting. After describing the 
result of seme of his labours, he proceeded to state that beneath an ex- 
tensive sloping artificial tumulus, running at right angles with the ridge, 
extending northwards from Mons Mithridates, he came upon a mass of 
rubble masonry, beyond which was a door leading to an arched chamber, 
built under the side of the mound. This led to a larger chamber, which 
was also arched. The walls of the larger chamber were marked off in 
squares, with here and there flowers, birds, and grotesque figures. Over 
the entrance to this chamber were painted two figures of griffias rampant. 
Two horsemen—one a person in authority, and the other his attendant 
carrying his spear—were rodely sketched on one of the walls. After 
some exploration, the ekeleton of a horse was found, near which lay 
a human skeleton ; and, continuing his researches, he struck upon a tomb 
cut out of the solid rock. Not far from thisa smaller excavation in the 

was discovered, and, clearing the surface, the rock was found to be 
hewn ont three feet in width and 12 in length. Here he came upon the 
skeleton of a horse, and, a few feet further on, an upright flag four feet 
high was found placed over the entrance of tomb cut out of the calca- 
reous clay. The tomb was of a semi-circular form, and he found, on en- 
tering, that the floor was covered with beautiful pebbles and shells, such 
as are new found on the shores of the Sea of Azcff. The dust of the hu- 
man frame, poseessing still the form of man, lay on the floor. The bones 
had crumbled into dust. and the space occupied by the head did not ex- 
ceed the size of the palm of the hand, the mode in which the garmeats 
enveloped the body, and the knots and fastenings by which they were 
bound, being easily traceable in the dust. Several bodies were disco- 
vered, and at the head of each was a glass bottle, and in one of these bot- 
tles was found a little wine. A cup and a lacrymatory of the same ma- 
terial, and a lamp, were placed on a small niche above each body. A 
coin and a few enamelled beads were placed in the left hand, and in the 
right a number of walnuts. Other similar tombs were explored, and va- 
rious specimens of pottery, personal ornaments, vessels of glass, coins, 
beads, and other objects of interest were found. : 

The whole of these were exhibited in the room, and appeared to excite 
the greatest curiosity. Or. Macpherson then gave in detail the progress 
of his further researches in other tumuli, which were of a most interest- 
ing character, and, at the conclusion of his paper, was much applauded. 


i 


THE TWO TUPPERS. 


My name is Tupper—Tupper of Tuppleton, in Shropshire. To prevent 
mistakes, I may as well mention that I am io no way related to the cele- 
brated Mr. Martin Tupper, a gentleman who is not only a Doctor of Law, 
but aleo a Professor of Proverbial philosophy. I know very little about 
Law, and not much about Proverbial Philosophy. But, as I said before, I am 
one of the Tappers of Tuppleton, in Shropshire. When, at the age of 
twelve, I quitted the preparatory institution of Mr. Squeers, in order to 
complete my education at Eton, this was the advice of my maternal 

arent : “ My darling Phil,” she said, ‘‘ be a good boy, and write home 
once a week, and take care of your new hat, and don’trun into debt, and 
above all, never forget that you belong to the Tuppers of Tuppleton.” 
I didn’t forget it. I wasn’t likely to forget it. I have never forgotten 
it since. 

The first morning after my arrival at Eton, as I was wandering about, 
lost in admiration at the manners and customs of that noble institution, 
I was stopped by a big, stout youth, who inquired in a peremptory tone 
of voice, “ Are you a new fellow? what’s your name?” I meekly re- 
plied that I was a new fellow, and that my name was Tupper. “ Tup- 
per,” I said, “of Tuppleton, in Shropshire.” “Tupper of what? 
shouted my examiner. I repeated the answer. “Oh indeed,” eaid Smith 
—this I afterwards learnt was his name, Steady Smith his friends called 
him—“ oh indeed ; then there’s one kick for Tupper, and another for Tup- 
pleton, and a third for Shropshire.”’ Suiting the action to the word, the 
ruffian sent me howling away with a severe pain in my inexpressibles, 
and from that time forward I was known in the school as Tupper of Tup- 
pleton, in Shropshire. And only last week, at a friend’s house in the 
country, a stout, jolly-looking person came up to me, saluted me as Tup- 
per, and shook me warmly by the hand. I bowed politely, and professed 
that he had the advantage of me ; I could not remember his name. “ Ak, 
he said, “‘ but Iknow yours; you are Tupper of Tappleton, in Shrop- 
shire.’ It was Steady Smith. I had not seen him since he left Eton. He 
is a clergyman in Somersetshire, and looks steadier than ever. But to 
return: lt was only a few hours after the incident recorded above, and 
the kicks of Smith were still fresh in my memory, when the question, 
“ What’s your name?” was put to a boy who was standing near me. 
Mindful of the sad consequences of my own answer, I listened anxiously 
for his. What was my amazement to hear him reply “Tupper.” My 
own name! I could hardly believe my ears. I forgot all about Smith, 
and burst out with “But you’re not a Tupper of Tuppleton, are you? 
“ Tupper of Tuppleton,” he said ; “‘ what the dash is that? and what the 
dash is it to you whol am?” I am sorry to say thatthe word he really 


pon | used was not “ dash,” but was th. name of a personage very often 


ely 
aled to in my young days, but whose existence, I am told, is completely 
gnored by the Tising generation. Such was my first introduction to 
‘the other Tupper.” I afterwards discovered that he came of a younger 
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branch of the Tuppers of Tupper-Biddle, in Dorsetebire. We were mach 
of the same age and size, were pupils of the same tutor, were under the 
game master in school ; and how we hated each other! Each was for ever 

etting into scrapes of which the other was the cause. We had rows aud 

ghts without end; and as be was rather the stronger of the two, 1 gene- 
rally got the worst of it. He became a colleger—one of the boys upon | 
the foundation, whom we Oppidans,* like young snobs as we were, looked 
upon with contempt, because they wore black gowns and were fed upon | 
mutton. I used to chaff him about his poverty, about his dress, about his | 
food, and all the other delicate and playful topics which suggested them. | 
pelves to my boyish mind. Bat he had his revenge. Terrible and fre- 
quent were the opportunities for bullying afforded by the customs of that | 
seminary of learning (I speak of the days of my hot youth, when Dr. | 
Keate was head-master) ; and mercilessly did Tupper the Colleger avail | 
himself of them. Was he sent to fetch a lower boy to perform some toil- | 
some or degrading office, my evil genius invariably put me in his way, | 
and as iovariably I was selected for the task. My life became a burden to | 
me, and (I blush to write it) I could with pleasure have cut Tupper the 
Colleger’s throat. 

Ore morning, after eleven o’clock school, it happened that an idle cu- 
riosity led me to go upstairs to the flogging-room, where corporal pun- 
ishbment was being administered by the head master. Boy after boy was 
called forward to be chastised, and still his arm seemed untired. At last 
to my horror I heard him vociferate “ Tupper, where’s Tupper?’’ I re- 
flected an instant, and then, knowing it must be Tupper the Colleger, I 
remained silent. But no Tupper + aye Again the head-master 
called ‘‘ Tupper,” and then his eye lighted upon me. “ Well, sir,” he said, 
“why don’t you answer to your name; why don’t you come and be 
flogged?’ ‘Please, sir,” I replied in terror, “it isn’t me; it’s Tupper 
the Colleger.” Dr. Keate frowned and made that dreadful noise which 
only he could make, and which was known io the school by the mysteri- 
ous name of “the Baffin.” My heart sank within me. 1 knew that flog- 
ging was meat and drink to Dr. Keate; and that he would sooner, 

ratus-like, flog his own son than not flog somebody. “I don’t believe 
you, sir,”’ shouted that venerable person ; “I don’t believe you. You’re 
a liar, sir, and your father was a liar before you; I flogged him, and now 
I sball flog you. Come and be flogged, sir.” Such was the reverend 
Doctor’s speech. Faithfully to have learnt the ingenuous arts, as we all 
know, softens the manners, and does not suffer them to be brutal. The 
faithful teaching of the same arts has sometimes just the contrary effect. 
However, I had no time to moralise. The fiat had gone forth; down I 
knelt, and flogged I was. With my heart swelling with indignation and 
my body tingling with pain, I went off to my tator. “ Please, sir, was it 
me you complained of, or was it Tupper the Colleger?” “ Tupper the 
Colleger, to be sure,” he replied. ‘Because, sir, he didn’t come, and I 
was flogged instead.” “Oh! you were flogged instead, were you,” said 
this kindest of men; ‘ never mind: I dare say you'll deserve it to-mor- 
row, if you didn’t today. However, l’ll take care of Tupper the Col- 
leger.”’ Accordingly, at three o’clock school, Tupper the Colleger was 
told to “ stay” and be flogged. Directly school was over, off I rushed to 
the place of execution, to gloat over the punishment of my enemy. There 
was a large number of culprits. About the middle of his operations, I 
heard the Doctor call loudly for Tupper. I looked round triumphantly, 
but no Tupper was to be seen. Again the Doctor’s eye lighted upon me; 
again he called me forward; and again I explained that it wasn’t me, but 
Tupper the Colleger. He looked at the paper which he held in his hand, 
and saw that it wasso. ‘ Well, then,” he growled out, “if it isn’t you, 
what are you here for?” “ Please, sir, I came to see him flogged,’’ was 
my answer. “Oh! you came to see him flogged, did you, sir? Then you 
exhibited a base and cowardly spirit of malignity, for which I shall flog 
you, sir. Come, sir, make haste and kneel down.”’ There was no alter- 
native. If not Seraphbic, the Doctor was certainly Irrefragable—a real 
Master of the Sentences ; from his doom there was no appeal. Once more 
I knelt down ; once more the fatal instrument, guided by no unskilful 
hand, left John Keate his mark, upon my unlucky person. I rose, and 
vowed vengeance. I had it; at five o’clock school, Tupper the Colleger 
was caught. He received a considerable flogging ; for, as the head-mas- 
ter justly observed, in addition to his other offences he had caused an in- 
nocent and unoffending boy to suffer in his stead. From that day forth 
we hated each other worse than ever. At last, however, we became 
friends. Tupper the Colleger went to King’s College, Cambridge, where 
in due time he became a Fellow of that royal and religious foundation. 
He afterwards took orders, married, succeeded to a smal! property at 
Tupper-Biddle, and now resides in that lovely and retired village. Last 
a I met him in Regent-street with a distinguished-looking female on 

is arm, whom he introduced as Mrs. Tupper. From the manner of that 
Majestic person, and from Tupper’s general appearance, I should conjec- 
ture that he would not be sorry to find himself once more in the flogging- 
room at Eton, even under the hand of Dr. Keate. 
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THE KOURIGAN. 
( Concluded.) 


Pierre Louis had by this time thrown off the unwonted pressure of 
sadness which had oppressed him, and occasionally exchanged friendly or 
bantering words with one and another as they passed. He soon began to 
meet acquaintances, and I surmised that we were not far from his home. 
Jeanne seemed like one in a trance as she rode along, her straining gaze 
ever directed forwards, and regardless of all that was passing around. 
The entire concentration of her thoughts on one subject, was plainly evi- 
denced as her husband took hold of her bridle, and stopped her mule, 
ssying—‘ Do you see nothing, Jeanne ?” 

She started back, and asked, in a wild and terrified voice— 

* What is it. Pierre Louis? You have frightened me!” 

“Oh! you are dreaming!” he playfully replied. “ What have you 
been looking at, far away, that you have not seen our church-steeple 
peeping up from behind the wood ?” 

“Our steeple!” she exclaimed, deeply agitated, and clasping her 
hands for an instant, then adding—“And our child—our poor child, I 
have sought him, but can find him nowhere!” 

A flood of tears relieved her sorrow-stricken heart; and she again 
urged forward her mule, while Pierre Louis tenderly tried to soothe her, 
assuring her that she would now soon be able to embrace her child. 

Some more intimate friends—from whom Pierre Louis inquired, as we 
passed, how all were in Saillé? what news from thence? and if they had 
seen little Pierre lately _—replied in general terms, and, I thought, in ra- 
ther an embarrassed manner. This only made Jeanne ride on with in- 
creased speed. 

At length we reached the first house in the place. Ao old woman, who 
was spinning at her door, ran up to Jeanne, exclaiming— . 

“Ah, poor soul! you have just come ia time.” 

‘In time! for what?” 

“Do you not know yet?” asked the good woman, quite perplexed. 

‘‘ What ?—what ?—what do I not know?” groaned poor Jeanne. 

“Oh! your little one!” 

ons _— Pierre !”’ 

e not wait for the answer, but rushed frantically alon 
toward her home. ; ev eseeip. merger 

We found the child in a violent attack of scarlet fever, which was then 
raging, in one of its most malignant forms, over the whole of Guérande. 
The neighbours came crowding in ; amongst them many mothers, whose 
own children had been snatched away by the disease ; and tales of wo, 
well-meant but ignorant and exaggerated views of the child’s illness, 
miserable attempts at consolation, and suggestions of absurd or hazard- 
ous remedies, were poured in from all sides upon the poor mother. I was 
astonished at ber selfcommand. After the first shock had subsided, it 
seemed as if the certainty of the danger—a presentiment of which had 
hitherto so overwhelmed her—joined to the urgent call for the exercise 
of her maternal love and skill, had suddenly restored all the intelligence 
and energy of her natural character. She suppressed her sobs, dried her 
eyes, and with the greatest decision, presence of mind, and gentleness, en- 
oe upon all ber rights and duties as sick-nurse. mother, and housewife. 

ierre Louis, on the contrary, after having given vent to a boisterous 
expression of passionate grief, threw aimself, quite exhausted, into a corner, 
Groaning and lamenting, and even cursing his journey. The neighbours 

isappeared one after another ; they felt that none could share the mo- 
ther’s place beside her infant’s cradle. 

After some time, the father jumped up, impatient of the unwonted 
anxiety and imminent danger. He went over to the cradle, and soon dis- 
covered what he wanted—some ground or pretext for casting off this 
unusual and inconvenient burden. The flash of fever in the child’s face, 
was to him a sure sign of returning health. 
You shall see, Jeanne,” he whispered, “ that this will not matter ; he 
8 not even pale, the little cherub! The talk and exaggerated stories of 

© Women quite overcame me at first ; but you'll fiad, my poor darling, 
that it will net come to anything more serious.” 


* Oppidans, oppidani, literally, 
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within the walls as distinguished from the collegers or scholars, who live 


He was even irritable when Jeanne quietly replied, clasping her 


hands— 

“God grant it, Pierre! the child’s life is ia his bande!” 

After having, in a noisy and agitated manner, performed all sorts of 
foolish, well-iutended offices, to which she paid no attention—kueeling the 
while in silent prayer beside the cradle—Pierre went out in a perfectly | 
tranquil and almost lively mood, to deliver up the mules to their owners, | 
and look after bis other affairs. I followed him, promising Jeanne that 
I would retarn shortly to inquire about the child. I soon procured ac- | 
commodation for myself with a certaia Mr. Content—such was the sobri- | 
quet by which be was known all over the country, and which he well de- | 
served by his inexhaustible store of self-satisfaction, which was 80 great 
as to make him, in general, almost as well pleased with other people and 
things as with himself. 





As softly and quickly as I could, I slipped out by the backdoor, and 
crept along, under the shadow of the wall, towards the door in question. 
I was just within reach of the figure, when it perceived me, and vanished. 
I would have followed, thinking 1 again saw it disappear through a ga) 
in the garden hedge; but I considered that any farther search throu 
the adjacent hedges, bushes, and gardens, after one acquainted doubtless 
with the localities, would be of no avail; while, perbaps, in the mean- 
time Jeanne might be exposed to still further annoyance. 

As I returned to the room, Pierre Louis was eatering by another door, 
and was evidently under the exciting influence of wine. He regarded nei- 
ther the groans of his child, nor the tears of its mother, but rallied the 
latter with thoughtless laughter on her over-solicitude—~tried to caress 
her, and when she repulsed him with a look of horror, he grew irritable, 
and almost rough; but soon his thoughts took another direction, that 


My first walk, under his agreeable and loquacious escort, was to see speedily restored his good-humour. He went orcas the room talking 


the salt-works. 
into the great tank or reservoir, where it was evapora 
of the san—were covered with heaps of beautiful, white 
Handsome and robust girls and women collected the particles of salt 
from the tank into shallow wooden tubs, which, when well filled, they 
carried nimbly and gracefally to the store-house. A sweet perfame, as 
of violets, was caused by the motion of the rake used in collecting the 
salt ; and this accorded well with the general appearance of freshness and 
purity which met the eye in every direction. Fine athletic men were 
also actively engaged, here and there, at heavy labour, which they per- 
formed apparently with the greatest ease. An air of cheerfulness seemed 
to pervade the entire party, while laughter, song, and lively jests were 
heard around. The custom-house officers alone—who still retain here 
the ancient name of gabelour, and whose province it is to prevent salt 
being sold witheut payment of duty—stalked about with gloomy, sul- 
jen, or suspicious looks. 

My guide introduced me to the leader of these men as @ country-man 
—that isto say,a Parisian. The little, active, sinewy, bustling, con- 
ceited fellow, was presented to me merely ander his soubriquet of ‘‘ the 
Parisian,” which he considered a highly honourable title. He teased and 
irritated me with absurd inquiries about Paris, representing himself as 
baviog moved in its highest circles, and expressed the deepest and most 
pitifal contempt of the proviacials, amongst whom he was banished ; but 
in all things, he excepted my guide, as being half a Parisian. L 

“ They certainly are honest and good-natured, sir,”’ said he, concluding 
his remarks upon the characteristics of the people ; “ but genius, educa- 
tion, talents—talents, sir, none, as we used to write in the signalements, 
when I was in the city police. This one does what the mayor orders ; 
the other has the greatest respect for the parson; men and women, all 
are perfectly besotted by religion. Do you know what would be most 
needed here? That the company from Les Ambigus should be sent to 
enact ‘The Bishop and the Parson.’ You know that charming play? 
But, bah! three-fourths of these creatures do not know there is such a 
place in the world as a theatre. They go to church, sir—to church, and 
that isenough for them! Yes, you may believe it or not; in the entire 
station, there are scarcely to be found a dozen fellows with spirit enough 
to amuse themselves by smuggling salt; and amongst these, there is 
hardly one who does not allow himself to be seized almost at once! 
There is truly neither credit nor satisfaction in such a service.” 

Content now paid some compliments to this gentleman’s vigilance and 
dexterity, and mentioned an affair ia which he bad lately evinced both, 
in the discovery of a deep-laid smuggling plot. But with a show of mo- 
desty, he proudly declined the praise. 

“ How could one exhibit skill here?” said be, shrugging his shoulders ; 
“itis totally superfluous. Bat, sir, the Répertvire—one remembers one’s 
Répertoire still, and it is not quite in vaio, I hope, that one has been an 
habitué of Les Ambigus. Do you not recollect, a perfectly similar scene 
to that in which I acted with these blockheads, is represented in the 
‘Sexton of St. Paul’s ?’—a charming piece that!” 

* Do you see that fellow yonder?” he continued, after an interruption 
caused by eome inquiries from one of his mea—“ he is one of the brightest- 
brained amongst them—he who is standing there gazing into his salt-vat, 
as if his happiness had falleninto it. Itistrue, he has been unfortunate ; 
poor Pierre Louis! bis journey has turned out badly ; and while he was 
away, the people here have allowed his child to fall sick, and have so 
mismanaged his salt, that it affords himvo return. But if he would only 
set himself to work in earnest, he might yet have a good after-crop. In- 
stead of that, there he stands, and will engage ia nothing, nor take any 


dykes, fining the sea-water—admitted by eluices | all sorts of confused nonsense ; laughed, and then a, 
ee Soe ted by the action | trick they were going to play, by which he would 
crystalized salt. | his journey bad caused him—would be enabled to purchase med 





advice. There is no help for it, he says ; aud why so?—because the Kou- 
rigan bas cast an evil spell over him!” 

his was my friend the grenadier. I could not repress my emotion, 
and an exclamation ®f sympathy and distress at this new trial which had 
befallen the poor couple, in whom I had taken such a warm interest dur- 
ing the few days I had been with them. 

The Parisian regarded this as an expression of surprise and admiration 
at what be bad communicated, and went on— 

“You have, no doubt, already heard of this absurd superstition? Evi- 
dently you are of the romantic school, sir; for my part, I am classic— 
purely classic ; but that matters little—intellectua! people always under- 
stand each other. As for these creatures, whom superstition has robbed 
of all the dignity of man, they do nut comprehend that the lot of each of 
us—good or bad, as it may chance to be—is directed by fate. Napoleon 
called it Ais star, as you are aware. I also, who have now the honour of 
addressing you, have my star, and that one of no mean magnitude, I as- 
sure you. [wo somnambulists, pupils of the renowned Lenormand, have 
foretold my union with an heiress of noble birth !”’ 

I was glad when this man of many words was called away, as it afford- 
ed me an opportunity of looking after poor Pierre Louis ; but he had left 
the spot where for a long time he had stood so wo-begone. When Content 
had pointed out to me every object of interest in the neighbourhood, we 
retraced our steps, and on the way observed a number of people assembled 
at the door of a tavern, from which issued boisterous sounds of revelry 
and song, We learned that this jovial party was collected on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of a cousia of Pierre Louis, who was known by the 
appelation of the salt-devourer, acquired by his being one of the most da- 
ring and successfal of the salt-smugglers. I perceived with regret as we 
passed, that Pierre Louis had allowed himself to be persuaded to join this 
questionable company. He either did not, or pretended that he did not 
hear my call, asking him to accompany me to his house, I was about to 
make another attempt, but was prevented by the tormenting Parisian, 
who had overtaken, and now wished to obtrude his company upon us; 
but when I, under some pretext or other, peremptorily declined the ho- 
nour, he accepted an invitation from some of the most respectable of the 
wedding guests, and seated himselt amongst them. 

On entering the etill gloomy sick-room, I found Jeanne seated near the 
cradle, with clasped hands, and eye riveted on her child. Without any 
— or further notice of me, she said, in a low, heart-thrilling 

ne— 

“ Little Pierre is dying !” 

I tried to soothe her, though she made no reply; but, rising from her 
seat, paced once or twice up and down the room, wringing her hands, as 
if trying to command her feelings ; then seating herself by the hearth, 
she covered her face, and wept and sobbed bitterly. Soon this paroxysm 
was over, and she remained perfectly quiet and motionless. The laboured 
breathing of the poor sick baby, and the riotous sounds of the wedding 
party, alone broke the deathlike stillness that prevailed around. 

From a slight kaowledge of medicine which I had incidentally ac- 
quired very early in life, I could plainly discover, on a more close obser- 
vation of the child, that there was no cause for such great alarm, as the 
symptoms rather seemed to argue a favourable crisis. After giving my 
Opinion, I tried to impress upon her that she had permitted the already- 
mentioned evil omens seen on our way home to usurp too much influence 
over her feelings. 

“On the way, and since,” she emphatically returned, as she rose from 
her chair, looked round in turn, and then knelt down again beside the 
cradle. To my further inquiries, she replied— 

“I was sitting here in the dusk—before you, sir, came in,—and I had 
wept so much that light and darkness, day and night, were all alike to 
me ; suddenly I was roused by hearing the sound of a footstep quite close 
to me, and then a sigh ; but on looking sharply all round, I could disco- 
ver no source from whence they might have proceeded. Presently, I 
heard similar sounds, and then my name distinctly uttered. My heart at 
once told me that this was a warning! He who once loved me so dearly 
must have risen from the grave to let me know that death is preparing a 
resting-place near his. One thing is certain, that ere this night be over, 
some Christian in this house must die!” 

I was about to answer, when she suddenly interrupted me by a cry of 
terror, as, springing to her feet, she pointed, speechless and panic-struck, 
to @ door that led from the yard iato the garden, and which was visible 
from the window by the pale moonlight, True enough, there stood in 
the doorway, the shadow of which half concealed him, a strange-looking 
being, small, deformed, wearing a broad-brimmed hat, which was placed 
so low on his brow, as quite to conceal the face, and holding a long staff 
in his hand. 

“There he is!” faltered Jeaune ; “the Kourigan !” 
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make up 


drowned the fellow !—for once in his life the the shrewd Par was 
outwitted. 

“Drowned! In the name of wonder, what are you talking of!” cried 
the poor wife, as she tried to keep him in the house. “ m have 


you drowned? What scheme have you on foot, Pierre Louis?” 

“O you little fool!” he stammered, “ we have only drowned the gabe- 
low in wine, at the child’s wake—what nonesense am I talking !—at the 
marriage of our cousin the salt-eater, I should rather say. Yes, drowned, 
so that he shall mistake the moon for a cheese, and stumble over his own 
feet—the boasting coxcomb! Aad then—then we’ll play him a trick with 
io outs 3 fine fun that, ha,ha,ha! Will the gentleman remain here or 
join us 

With these words, he reeled out of the house. Jeanne motioned me to 
follow him, and then—her heart, torn by conflicting emotions caused by 
the condition of her child, her own ii rg 4 feelings, and the terror 
inspired. by the ambiguous expressions that fell from the lips of her half- 
unconscious husband—she sank down beside the cradle, as if crushed 
beneath the load of her varied and accumulating sorrows. 

What the unfortunate man’s intentions were, I could not well define, 
but I followed him ia the vague hope of preventiag any farther m » 
or averting in some measure the results of what he might have prev 
engaged in. Wehad not gone many steps, when we met the Parisian, ac- 
companied by several young men, who seemed, evidently from some bad 
intent, to be highly pl with his wretched condition. And, in good 
trath, a most luaicrous object he was, as may be supposed of a being of 
his nature under such circumstances. As he at once attached himself to 
me, I could not avoid yielding to his request that I should conduct him 
home, and hoped, by so doing, to avert any premeditated harm from ac- 
curing to him. The remainder of the party, to my eurprise, seemed quite 
satisfied with this arrangement; and we separated, after I had urgently 
requested Pierre Louis to go home, and get quietly into bed. 

They seemed te go, as they said they would, in the direction of 
Pierre Louis’s house; while I, as well as I could, dragged the officer 
along to his abode, which lay round the corner of the next street. 

Scarcely, however, had we got out of sight and hearing of the other 
party, than the Parisian suddenly stopped his incoherent talk, and 
snatches of tuneless song, and walked as firmly and erect as possible, look- 
ing at me at the same time with a most extraordinary expression of ming- 
led gravity aod fan. 

As I was quite taken by eurprise, and, in a word, utterly confounded— 
perceiving, also, that my gentleman was on bis part, rather confused and 
awkward—it was no small relief to me when, after a pause of a few se- 
condg, he burst into a loud laugh, exclaiming— 

“ What, sir, is it possible that you also—even you /—have allowed your- 
self to be deceived by a clumsy ruse, which was merely intended for these 
stupid clowns ? au! we know the value of our repertorium—“ The 
Feigned Drunkard!” Can it be that you are unacquainted with it ?—a 
charming play ! Then, ‘ Upon the Kaaves, one and all!” also by Scribe 
—but no, let me see, it is by Bayerd,is it not? You see I personate both 
these heroes—I combine ; out of twoold plays! produce a new one! But 
beg will grant that in both instances the fellows deserve a sound lesson. 

ot for the sake of a grain or two of salt—that I would willingly let them 
have ; but because they wanted to mystify the Parisian! Such a thingis 
contrary to the nature of the Parisians, tpocoogaly antipathic—perfectly 
incompatible with their temperament. First, I was, forsooth, to pay the 
reckoning, and inebriate myself with them, and then they meant to make 
free with the salt; and, moreover, they would have had the pleasure of 

laughing at me to-morrow ; but you sball yourself see, or lam very much 
mistaken, that this is a trick I do not envy them their share of. Anything 
else in the world for me, but no mystification! Then we kaow that ‘he 
who has the last laugh, bas the best laugh.’ Your very obedient servant, 
sir—au revoir !”” 

So saying, and making some extraordinary gestures, intended to beto- 

ken his prowess and daring, he hastened down the street toward the salt- 


pits. 

The whole thing being now quite clear, I judged it best to follow 
quickly after Pierre Louis, that, in case of his having, as I hoped, re- 
tarned home, I might, if possible, prevent his joining the salt-stealere. 
But should I not meet him there, I felt that I must allow the affair to 
take its course, as any furthersearch on my part would be quite fruitless, 
owing to my ignorance of the localities. prehensible as the Parisian’s 
trick was in my eyes—a trick which, instead of preventing a crime, al- 
lowed it to be perpetrated, in order to satisfy his vanity by its discover 
and punishment—still, I could not deny that Pierre Louis and his friend 
would have themselves alone to blame for its consequences. But to say 
the truth, my thoughts were chiefly occupied by Jeanne, as, witha 
gloomy preseatiment, I hastened towards her dwelling, which, owing to 
the extreme darkness of the night—the moon being concealed being 
heavy masses of cloud—I did not reach without mach wandering about, 
and much loss of time. When, however, I had done co — thant toa 
fleeting moonbeam—and was about to enter, I descried a shadowy figure 
stealing along the garden wall, and soon reeognised it to be the same 
that had previously eluded me—the Kourigan !” 

This time I was more successful ; escape would have been almost im- 
possible, as I was within about a hundred steps of the figure, which, in a 
few moments, I had seized by the collar. He shrieked; and his broad 
hat falling from his head, revealed the wan, sickly face of a deformed 
young peasant, turned towards me with a most touching expression of 
pain and terror. I shook him well, asking in a sharp tone what business 
he had there. Laying an emaciated finger oa his Ii , and pointing at 
the same time to the casement where the faint light of Jeanne’s lamp 
was seen to glimmer, he said, in a low tone, but with singular emphasis— 
“They call me Gratien !” 

This entirely explained the source of Jeanne’s fears. On further in- 
quiry, he acknowledged that it was he who had pursued her with his gob- 
lin-like apparition, and had traced the writing fn the sand. I asked— 
perhaps not with the indulgence that was due to him for her sake, but I 
was in a hurry, and felt all my indignation roused— 

“ What do you mean by this, Gratien? You love poor, kind-hearted 
Jeanne, and yet you have terrified her beyond measure, and have been 
the source of bitter distress and anguish to her. She supposed you to be | 
the Kourigan. And how will this end, fellow? Ihave a great mind to 
put you in confinement.” 

The wild pathos of his words now plainly showed me that his deep- 
rooted, but hopeless love had been the cause of his wandering away from 
home, and of the disordered state of his naturally weak intellect. And 
yet who could have the cruelty to speak to him of the utter my of this 
affection—an affection without any conscious aim or desire? For even 
in his constant untiring efforts and artifices to be near Jeanne without 
her kowledge of his presence, attended as theee were with the greatest 
difficulty, he had no conscious object in view. It wasmerely an attempt 
of @ poor creature to remain in that element wherein alone it could exist. 
The longer he spoke, the more puzzled I became as to what I should do 
with him ; burning with impatience, as I was all the while, to know some 
farther particulars about Jeanne, herchild, and Pierre Louis. However, 
as to the latter, I comforted myself with the assurance that he must be at 
home, and could not leave it without my knowledge. 

While I was making an effort to persuade Gratien to go quietly home, the 
report of a gun broke upon the stillness of the night, and was quickly 
succeeded by another. Relaxing my grasp of the unhappy fellow, I 
hastened in the direction from whence the shot proceeded, under a firm 
conviction that some heavy calamity had befallen Jeanne. As I passed 
along, windows and doors were thrown open on all sides; men rushed 
into the street, and many of them ran in the same direction as myeelf; 
women looked out of the windows, uttering words of inquiry and la- 
mentation ; and there was a loud and incessant barking of dogs. We 
soon heard the noisy bazz of mingled voices as they approached, and on 
turning a corner, we saw a crowd of people coming up from the shore, 
collected round some men, who bore along either a severely wounded or 
lifeless body. I distinguished Pierre Louis’s name, and immediately 
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turned, in order, if possible, to prepare Jeanne for the fearful tidings. | 
Hoping to gain grovid upon the party, I made a short cut through the 
dens, but again I missed my way, and arrived at the back entrance 
ust in time to sce them carrying the bleeding corpse in through the froat 
door of the room where Jeanne sat beside the cradle, her thoughts £0 
wholly engrossed with ber child, tbat she had heard nothing of all the 
stir and tumult without. Sbe was seated with her back to the door, bat 
as the men entered, she turned quickly round, and her eye at once fell 
upon the drooped and bleeding head of her husbaud, upou which the 
lamp cast & sickly gleam. 

A moment passed, which no buman being might veoture to dercribe. 
When I had in a measure recovered my self command, 1 saw the poor 
wife kneeling beside the body ; the men who stood round were trembling 
violently. She carefully washed the blood from the asby pale brow, ad- 
dressed him in terms of the most plaintive tenderness—urgently entrea- 
ted him to speak even one word to her—to recognise his own wife—not, 
not to leave her ; in a word, she seemed go little to comprehend the ter- 
rible reality, that for a moment I feared lest the ehock had been too 
great for her mind to eustain uninjured. Gradually, however, she seemed 
to become aware of the useleseness of her exertions. Starting up, she 
extended her blood-stained bands towards us, and gazed round with a0 
imploring, helpiess, and inquiring look; at length she slowly faltered 
ou 


“ Say, say—eure he is not dead * [le cannot be dead !—the doctor must 
know. Where is the doctor?” 

She was told that the doctor would be bere directly ; and I approached 
to try to withdraw her from the body. Bat my movement, aud @ few 
words which accompanied it, appeared suddenly to reveal the truth. 
Falling down again beside ber jifeless husband, she laid bis head upon 
her kaee, and gazed at it with a look of agonizing wo, while her tears 
fell in torrents upon bis face, and mingled with bis blood. Her lamenta- 
tions were so heart-rending, that we ebrank back instinctively ; none 
dared venture to obtrude with weak words of human consolation upon 
such sorrow as here. We hoped, indeed, that the extreme violence of her 
grief would soon wear itself out; bat it seemed much more likely that 
the intensity of ber feelings must over tax ber physical powers, and that 
the very stream of life would exhaust iteelf in this overwhelming flood. 
Gradually ber words, her voice, ber entire manner became more and more 
wild ; and her occasional peals of convulsive laughter sounded far more 
dreadful than her lamentations had done. 1 was quite convinced that we 
should have to restrain a maniac, At length she grew more calm while 
kneeling beside the corpse, berself like a marble figure, with bands tighily 
clenched ; but it was the calmness of ebbing reason—the vacant look, 
the low piteous wail, the whispered unconnected words, that at last died 
away, leaving only the motion of the lips—ali told the fearful truth. 

Those moments of horror-thrilling stiliness were suddenly interrapted 

@ soft rae cry—the littie one wanted his mother. This cry broke 

rough the almost torpid grief of the sufferer, recalled her fast-fleeting 

consciousness, and preserved her intellect—her life. She turned quickly 

round. Little Pierre bad raised himself up ia bis cradle, and, smiling 

pedere ed through his tears, stretched out his hands, as if imploring 
elp. 

Ditering a cry of unspeakable pathoe, which seemed to come from 
the inmost depths of ber soul, sbe sprang up, aud dartiag to the cradle, 
caught up her child with the tenderest care, and clasped it to her heart, 
in @ loving embrace. None of the men who stood by could refrain from 
tears, it was as though the eweet infantine voice bad broken the spell of 
horror that rested upon each. 

At this moment, the doctor entered the room: he was led over to 
Pierre Louis, whom we had laid upon his bed. His business there was 
soon over. He placed bis hand upon the heart, held a mirror before the 
mouth, then with an ominous shake of his head, and shrug of his shoul- 
ders, be drew the coverlet over the bioodstained bead. Jeanne’s eager 
eye narrowly watcted the pbysician, and understood too well his signifi- 
Cant gestures. She staggered for a moment. I sprang over to support 
her; but tbe child had again stirred, and cried for bis mother. With a 
desperate effort she summoned up all ber strength, reized the doctor’s 
hand, and, drawing bim towards the cradle, awaited bis opinion with 
fixed look and fulied bands. He was a quiet, eiderly, sensible, and skil- 
ful man, After having carefully examined the child, be put some 
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ministers of vengeance wherever oceans and seas upheave their waters ; 
they are 


The armaments which thander-strike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 


as our late coloseal enemy is bitterly cognizant! 


And now we propose to have a little Naval Review of our owa, by the 


aid of sundry old books, aud divers private manuscript notes and memo- 
randa. We shall not seize you by the button, and, like Coleridge’s An- 
cient Mariner, compel you to unwillingly listen to our narrative—you are 
free to go or stay, to hearken in a genial mood, or to imitate the deaf 
adder, as you list. But we really think that the subject ef our gossip is 
such that, albeit you may already be partially familiar with the details, 
you cao hardly fail to be interested if you are a true-bora Britoa ; for it 
is of the rise and progress of our glorious navy that we shall succinctly 
discourse. 

The limit ofa singe article will oblige us to greatly condense our 
stores of iaformation, and to be brief even when we would willingly linger 
and amplify. We, therefore, shail only lightly glauce at the rise of our 
navy, down to the time of Heary VII., io whose reiga it first became an 
established royal institution and service. We may very fittingly preface 
our discourse, by referring to the entertaining and iostructive pages of 
quaint old Purchas, from whose ‘* commendations of navigation, as an art 
worthy the care of the most worthy ; the Necessitie, Commoditie, Digai- 
tie thereof,” we extract the following sagacious and pertinent sayings :— 
** The sea covereth one halfe of this patrimony of mau—tbus should man 
at once loose balfe his inheritance, it the art of navigation did not enable 
him to mavage this untamed beast, and with tbe bridle of the winds, and 
saddle of his shipping, to make him serviceable. Now for the services of 
the sea, they are innumerable: it hath on it tempests and calmes, to 
affect aud stapefle the subtilest philosopher; sustaineth moveable for- 
tresses ior the souldier, mayntayneth, as iu our Island, a wall of defence, 
and a waterie garrison to guard the State; entertaines the sunne with 
vapours, the moon with obsequiousnesse, the starres also with a natural 
looking glasse.’? Eljsewhere he remarks—* How little had we kuowve of 
the world, and the wonders of God in the world, had not the sea opened 
us a pass into ali lands, Pegasus, the winged horse, which (the poets 
jained) with the stroke of his foot firat made Helicon, the muses’ well, to 
spring, was the issue of Neptune, and that snaky-headed monster, Me- 
dusa. The mariner seems rough hewen and rude, according to the ocean 
that breeds him ; but he that can play with those dangers which would 
transforme others iato stones, aud dares dwell wilhia so few inches of 
death ; that calls the most tempestuous elements his parents; be, I say, 
is the true Pegasus, that with his wing-like sailes flies over the world; 
which bath heiped to deliver Andromvda (geography) before chaiaed to 
the rocks, aud ready to be devoured of that monster, I gaoraace.”’ 

Oid chrouicles tells us that Alfred the Great had a number of unusually 
large and powerfal galleys constructed expressly to resist the Daues, and 
to serve only as vessels of war, and thus becertainly formed the nucleas 
of a navy; but bis successors were not so for-sighted, for all our early 
monarchs, from before the era of the Norman conquest until the time of 
Heary Vil., were accustomed to purchase, hire, or impress merchant ves- 
sels whenever they wished to gather together a fleet for warlike purposes. 
The mariners engaged atteaded almost solely to the management of the 
ships, the soidicrs on board doing the fightiag. Various ports were, in- 
decd, compelied by tbeir charters to keep or provide a certain number of 
suitable vessels for the national use, whenever required. Thus, the Cinque 
Ports had to supply fifty-seven ships, each with a crew of twenty-two sea- 
men—from which we may form some idea of their size, When Richard 
Coeur de Lion went forth as a crusader, he was accompanied by the largest 
aud best appointed fleet ever seen up to that period—numbering in all 
some three hundred vessels, including about a dozza empatica!'y called 
“tall sbhippes.”’ The size and rig of the vessels at this period were very 
various, and their names are singular enough, aa ** dromonds,”’ “* busses,” 
** galliones,’’ “ vissiers,” “ schuyts,” &. We happen to have in our note- 
book a copy of the “ Laws and Ordinances” appoiated by this kiog for 
his navy, which is not only intrinsically curious, bat also valuable as 
being. we believe, the earliest “ articles of war,’’ relative to the naval 
service, extant. We therefore insert it verbatim :— 





questions to its mother, which she answered in a concise and summary 
manner, like a soldier upon duty. 

“ The child is out of danger,” he said at length. 

** God be for ever and ever!” cried Jeanne, as ebe fell on ber 
Knees beside the cradle, avd softly breathed a prayer over her little one, 
without taking avy farther notice of what was parsing around. 

While the doctor remained to write a prescription, we all left the 

se, and went our several ways. One of the meu confirmed, in a few 
words, my previous supposition. He told me that Pierre Louis, and 
some other young fellows, who were noted salt smugglers, had taken ad- 
vantage of the Parisian’s supposed state of intoxication to carry off some 
loads of salt, that were under his care till the requisite duty should be 
paid. But this officer bad awaited them at bis post, and when on repeated 
challenges, they neither answered nor desisted from their illegal uader- 
taking, be aud one of bis men fired. His ball struck Pierre Louis, who 
headed the party, and on receiviog the wound he leaped up in the air, 
and then feli down without uttering a sound. 

Two days afier, be was laid in bis grave. I, in company with the en- 
tire population of Saillé, attended the remains of this poor fellow to bis 
long home. It was a long aud solemn procession of men and women at- 
tired in their Sunday dresses, and walking two abreast. Last of all fol- 
lowed Gratien, bis tattered garments all besmeuei with the red earth of 
the mour, bis head drvoping low, and his loog dishevelled hair hanging 
over his face. He did not venture within the churchyard, but knelt 
down outside ; and as soon as the blessing was pronounced, and the clay 
about to be ebovelled over the coffin, be started up, aud quickly disap- 
peared bebiod the church. 











I went directly to see Jeanne. Her head was laid upon the pillow be- | have a hereditary, uninterrupted right to the sovereiguty of these seas, | 


side her infunws, and she was quietly weeping. The child played with | 
her bair, while ber thick-falling tears bedewed bis little hands, Then he 
smiled sweetly at her, and tried by all kinds of gentle tones to gain her 

attention, He appeared to be making @ rapid recovery. I retired with- | 

Out exchanging a word with Jeanne, by whom I was quite unobserved. | 

I spent the succeeding weeks in making excursions into the interior | 

of the country, and to the adjoining islands. Oo my return to Saiilé, 1} 

learved that Jeanne, on ber cbild’s perfect restoration to health, bad | 
One to reside with her guardian at ber early bome. Whilst on a walk 


8 excursion in that neighbourbood, I made a détour in order to pay a! end of the fitteentb, or early part of the sixteeata ceatary. A‘ way rate, | 


farewell visit to the widow, As I was descending a bill, however, at a 
short distance I recognised Jeanne seated ou a mule, dressed in deep | 
mourning, ber child placed before her, returning home by the same road 
that we bad formerly travelled together. Gratien held tbe bridie and 
carefully led the mute, occasionally turaing rouad ‘owards the tearless, | 


melancholy, yet submissive countenance of ber who bad euffered so deeply | ou the deck forward and aft were called forecastle and stern castles— tbe | 
and Jost sv much betore returaing to bis care, so far at least as the poor | 


“1. That whoso killed any A oppo on shipboard should be tied with him that 
was slain, and throwen into the sea. 

“2. And if be killed him on the land, he should, in like manner, be tied with 
the partie slaine, and be buried with him in the earth. 

“3. He that shall be convicted by lawfull witaes to draw out his knife’ or 
weapon, to the intent to strike any man, or that haéh strikeu any to the draw- 
ing of biood, shall loose his hand. 

“4, Also he that striketh any person with his hand without effusion of blood, 
shall be plunged three times in the sea. 

“5. Item, whoso speaketh any 7 eee or contumelious wordes in revil- 
ing or cursing one another, for so oftentimes as he hath reviled shall pay so 
many ounces of siver.” 


If he was unable, what would be the alternative punishment ? 


«6. Item, a thiefe or felon that hath stollen, being lawfully convicted, shall 
have his head shorne, and boyling (/) pitch powred upon his head, and feathers 
or down sirawed upon the same, whereby he may be knowuen, and so at the 
first landing place they shall come to, there to be cast up.” 


The above laws are tolerably stringeat, and some of them are plea- 
santly suggestive of the humanity-of the good old times. It will be seen 
by the last ordinance that “tarring aud feathering” is by no means a 
modern punishment, but our Lynch-law triends don’t boil their tar before 
applying it to the victim, nor do they shave his poll to increase the 
torture. 

Even before this early period, England stubbornly claimed what was 
vaguely called the “sovereignty of the seas,” and enforced it by com- 
pelling friendly foreign ships to lower their flags or topsails as a token of 
homage and acknowledgment of naval supremacy. Two centuries ago 
the learned Selden, in his “ Mare Ciausum,” declared that “ the Baglisd 


conveyed to them fiom their earliest ancestors, in trust for their latest 
posterity.” 

in 1347, Edward III. blockaded Calais with a fleet of seven hundred 
and thirty-eight vessels manned by about thirteen thousand seamen— 
little more than a score to each sail on an average ; and althoagh there 
is reason to euppose that a few of these vessels were of a respectable 
size, yet the majority were not more than thirty to fiity tous burthen euch. 
We may here add that it has not been ascertained precisely when can- 
non were first used ou board Eaglish ships, but probably about the latter 


it is certain that for a considerable period after their introduction they 


were mounted only en barbette, 4. e., to fire over the bulwarks., Port- | 


holes in the sides of ships were of later iaventiou. At this period the 
largest ships bad two masts, each with arouad top, resembling a huge 
barket, to sustain cross bowmen and javelin-meo. Cambrous erections 


former bame yet being somewhat absurdly retained, although the last 


imbecile creature was capable of taking care of any one. LI could not! vestige of its origin no longer exists on shipboard. 


prevail upon myself to yo to meet and take leave of her, but, deeply | 


affected by the scene, I bent my steps homewards, 


The sky was glear and cloudless, occasiovally a soft breeze conveyed | no lees than £14,000; equivalent, we presume, to ten times that sum at, 


from afar the mournful murmar of the sea, Some maldens’ sweet voices 
Were singing, on the otber side ot the thicket, the plaintive melody of 
one of Brittany’s wedding: songs. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 


Of the half million of spectators of the recent mazuifizeat and unparal- 
leled Naval Review, not oae, probably, bebeii the close of the pageant 
with any feeting ot doubs a3 to whether Britaupia yet rules the waves, 
Mor whether the old lady bas any, the remotest, intention of relingnish 


ing her trideus for a distaff. The spectator’s pride in the wooden wails bruadaides, and the residue 09 the forecastle, bows, aud stera. The lower. 
of Britanvia, and bis coulidence that she requires uo other bulwark, inas- battery was much too near the water to be of any service except ia a 


much as “ber march is o’er the mountain wave, ber bome is ou the 
deep,’ must have been a thousand-fuld confirmed, and he might apustro- 
phive his country iu the words of Cowper :— 


Mistres3, at least while Providence shall please, 

And trideut-beariug Queen of the wide seas! 
Or he might exclaim, with Shak+peare— 

Let us be back’d with God, and with the seas, 

Which He hath given tor fence impregnable, 

And with their helps aloue defeud ourseives ; 

la them, aud ia ourselves, our safety lies. 

Grand and truthful lines are these! Ay, and whoever has a spark of 

true British patriotisin in his bosum muss proudly eudorse the old remark, 
that the Sovereigu of these favoured Isies should receive the amba-eadors 


ot foreign powers—on tbe quarter-deck of a first rater! Yes, Britain’s | 


strength aud defence in the past-was, in the present is, and in the future 
must and will be, ber oak leviathuns, They are ber shield aod ber im- 
pregnable bulwark ; they are hee pride and her glory ; they are her 


Heury VIL, at the beginning of bis reign, built what was the very first 
| ship of the royal navy, the “ Great Harry.’ She is said to have cost 


| the presentday. She had a very loug, if not very glorious existeuce, 
' and was finally burat by accideut in 1553. Heary VAIL. exnuiated and 
| surpassed bis predecessor by buildiag, in 1513, the celebrated * Henri 
| Grace « Dieu,” of 1009 tons burthen, This was iu all respects a remark- 
| able sbip, being not only the largest ever bails in Eugland up to that 
| period, but also marking @ decided era of progress in the architecture aud 
| equipment of men-of-war. She was the first ship fitted with jour masts, 
; aud also the first three-decker, and the first kaown to bave her canon 
| mounted at port-holes. Judging by an engraving of this ship before us, 
| sve must have been a Most picturesque object. Of her eigaty guns, 
| which were ofall sizes, fifty-four were moanied ia two batteries ou her 


| calm sea—a fault of construction prevaleat to a Comparatively recent 
| date, Her siern rose to a very great elevation, and it, aud the immense 
| gtero-castle, or poop, were profusely carved aad decorated. As each 
| corner of the poop, gangways, aad forecastle, were round towers, sur- 
mounted with a species of cupola. From her bows proj-cied an enor- 
| mous beak or prow, above which rose a bowsprit of a siagie spar, Each 
| of three .f ber lower masis supported topmasts and topgatiants, but the 
| fourth, or mizzeu, hai ouly @ light topmast. At the nead of each mast 
| were deep round toys, Her mast heads,and the yard arms, are all 
i represented as being adorned with emblazoned flags or easigns, and 
| streamers, 
|  Btuff King Hal appears to have done much towards the formation of 
' Bogland’s royal navy, and be aided maritime enterprise geuerally, aud 
| also greatly eucouraged merchants and mariners ia various ways. Above 
all, be was the founder of Woolwich, Dep:ford, aud Portemuuth dock- 
yards, the Trinity House, &., and he placed the navy on a permanent 
footing, by estabiishing aa Admiralty aud Navy Oifice, vnd assigning 
fixed rates of pay to officersand men. Seamen received five shillings per 


a 
ctober 25 
| month. In the last year of his reign the navy numbered more thana han- 
| dred ships, their aggregate tonnage being 12,455. 
We need not linger over the two succeeding reigns. It is, however 
worthy of remark, that in the reign of Edward V1. the three chips sent 
| forth to find a north-east passage to Cathay or China (in other words, our 
| first Arctic expedition) under command of the uofortanate Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, were built expressly for that adventurous service ia an un- 
precedenied strong manoer, aud their keels and bottoms were sheathed 
with Jead, This was at least a step ia the right direction, yet it was not 
improved upon for ceuturies! It was not uotil 1761 that a man-ofwar 
(the Alarm,” a 32-gun frigate) was firat coppered, and more than twenty 
years then elapsed ere this highly beneficial innovation became general, 
How slow were our grandfathers (to go no further back) to adopt even 
the most obvious improvements! Even so late as 1833, the often tried 
but never successful plan of lead sheathing was ouce more abd for the 
last time used on a man-of-war ; but this resuscitation shared the fate of 
all preceding ones. What is especially worthy of observation, is the fact 
that the ancient Romans are positively known to have sheathed their 
galleys with lead, fastened with copper nails. Solomon was right— 
nothing new under the sun! 

We now come to the reiga of King Hal’s Mlustrious daughter, Queen 
Elizabeth, who, with all her faults and weaknesses, wasevery inch a trul 
great sovereign, aud therefore we do not marvel at the fact that, ia the 
words of Camden, “ she justly acquired the glorious title of the Restorer 
of Naval Power, and Sovereign of the Northern Seas, insomucl that 
foreign nations were strack with awe at her proceedings, and were now 
willing respectfaily to court a power which had so lately been the ob- 
ject of their contempt.” From the beginning to the end of her long and 
glorious career, Elizabeth never ceased to do her utmost to strengthen 
and improve her navy, and with what immense success, the annals of her 
reign eloquently testify. She made great and beneficial changes in the 
royal dockyards, and the admiuistration of naval affairs generally; im- 
proved the chief ports ; caused gunpowder and brass cannon to be of home 
manufacture ; invited able foreign sea captains to euter her service ; en- 
couraged maritime enterprise and discovery ; and remodelled the Admi- 
ralty, raising the salaries of the officers, liberally rewarding merit, and 
doubling the pay of the seamen, giving them ten shillings per month, 
and abundant food. The great event of her reign was the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, at which momentous crisis this liou-hearted queen ex- 
claimed—* I have but the body of a weak and feeble woman, but I have 
the heart of a king, and of a kiog of Eagland, too; and I think foul 
scorn that Parma, or Spaio, or any prince.of Europe, should dare to in- 
vade the border of my realms; to which, rather than any disbonour 
should grow by me, IJ, myself, will take up arms.” Heroic and immortal 
words, these! and spoken not in a spirit of vain boasting, but from the 
iomost soul. The destinies of the greatest nation on earth were safe ia 
the keeping of such a woman. 

About half a century ago, when Napoleon the Great threatened to in- 
vade England, a work was officially drawn up from the records in the 
Tower of London, and printed by command of George IIL, under title of 
“ A Report of the Arrangements which were made for the Iuternal De- 
fence of these Kingdoms, when Spain, by its Armada, projected the In- 
vasion and Couquest of Eagland, &.” From this valuable authority we 
quote the fullowing abstract of the naval squadrons of Great Britain 
aszembled to guard our shores :— 


Men. 
34 of her Majestie’s shippes, grete and small, with 6,264 
34 marchants’ shippes, with Sir F. Drake, westward 2,394 
29 shippes anc barques, payd by the Citie of Loadon.................. 2,140 
31 shippes and barques, which are victuallers, under the Lord High Ad- 
miral (Howard of Effingham) 
19 coasters, grete and small, under the Lord Admiral, payd by the 
queene 
23 coasters, under the Lord Henrie Seymour, payd by the queene....... 1,093 
23 voluntarye shippes, grete and small....... FB Ley ny IE, Hey 93 
193 shippes, 
15,334 men. 


In Campbell’s ‘‘ Lives of the Admirals,” a full list is given of the 
names, tounage, aud crews of all the ships of Elizabeth’s navy, at the 
time of ber death in 1603, From this memorandum we learn that she 
left forty-two ships, their aggregate burthen being 16,915 tons, exclusive 
of one ship (probably of 200 tous) the tonnage of which is not given. 
Casting up the columns, we find that the mariners of this fleet numbered 
5,534 , the gunners, 804 ; the soldiers, 2,008 ; in ali 8,346 men ; but this 
does not include the crews of three of the smaller vesses. The first- 
raters were from 900 to 1,000 tons ; and many range from 400 to 800 tone. 
Altogether, it must be admitted that for the age this was a very power- 
ful navy, provided that it was really maintained practically at its nomi- 
nal strength, as above detailed. In looking over the list, it is curious to 
perceive that we yet retain in Our navy the same names as those borne by 
several of Elizabeth’s ships, For example, she had a Victory, a War- 
spight (Warspite),a Nonpareil, a Lion, a Defiance, a Dreadnought, & 
Swallow, a Tiger, &. The names of some of her ships are singular, as 
the While Bear, the Ark Royal, the Mer-Honeur, the Due Repulse, the 
Garland, the Foresight, the Tide, the Crane, the Answer, the 4dvan- 
tage, Tramontain, the Catis, the Moun, the Merlin, the Synnet, &. 
Two only are named after saiats—the Saint Matthew, and the Saint 
Andrew. We shrewdly suspect that these ships (both first-raters) were 
built in the time of her sister Mary, and the latter’s consort, Philip of 
Spain. Her first-raters had each a crew comprised of 340 mariners, 40 
gunners, and 120 soldiers—in all 500 men. 

We need hardly allude to the great sea captains of Elizabeth’s reign. 
Every reader must be familiar with the names of Lord Howard of Effiag- 
ham, the Lord High Admiral of Eugland, Deveresx, Karl of Essex, the 
Earl of Camberland, Sir John Hawkins, Sir Francis Drake, Sir Walter 
' Raleigh, Sir Martin Frobisher, Sir Robert Dudley, Sir Richard Grenville 
| and others who reflected the highest glory on the reiga of their royal 
| mistress. Perhaps not one of the above named great commanders was 80 
| chivalrously heroic as Sir R. Grenville, nor died 80 gloriously. In battle 

with a Spauish fleet he was surrounded by an overwhelming force, but 
| refased to attempt to escape, saying that he would rather die than bring 
| such dishonour on bimseif, his country, and bis queeo’s ship; and after 
| nearly all the crew of his ship, the Revenge, were killed or wounded, he 
| surrendered only when absolutely compelied by the survivors, He died 
| three days afterwards of his wounds, and bis last words were truly memo- 


| rable :—"* Here die I, Richard Greaville, with a joyfal and quiet mind ; 


| for that I bave ended my life as a true soldier Ought to do, lighting for 
| bis country, queen, religion, and honour, my soul willingly departing 
| from this body, leaving behind the lasting fame of having behaved as 
| every valiant soldier is bound todo.” Lasting fame! Yea verily, thou 
| noble sea captain, sans peur et sans reproche, thy dying words were pro- 
| pbetical, and thy honoured memory shall be worthily cherished by the 
| latest posterity of these isles! 

Daring Elizabeth’s reign considerable progression in the building, &c., 
of men-of-war was manifested. Sir Richard Dadiey (who became Duke 
| of Northumberland) was the most eminent naval architect of the age. He 
| was audoubtedly a man of original geaius, and he designed no less than 
' seven new classes of war ships, and showed great foresight aud ingenuity 

ia bis plans. With regard to the calibre of the ship guns at cbis period, 
we find a list in Sir William Monson’s Naval Tracts (wri ten iu the time 
of Elizabeth and her successor), and be gives their names, their bores, 
their weight, their several charges of powder, and the weignt of the shot 
they projected. The reader will be interested, or at least amused, by the 
quaint names of these pieces of ordnance, which we tball here give in 
tne order of their several sizes. They were—cannou royal, cannon, Can- 
non serpeatine, bastard cannon, demi-cannon, cannoa petro, Calverin, 
| basilisk, demi-culverin, bastard culverin, sacar, mivion, faulcoa, falconct, 
eerpenting, ravanet. Some of them were of great siz*; Cannon royal 
weighed 8000lbs., had a bore of 8§ inches, a charge of 30ibs. of powder, 
‘and threw a shot of 66lbs, weight. We may remark that the charge of 
| powder seems inordinate, but we believe that guopowder ja those days 
did not possess such ao expansive aud proj ctile force as that mauufac- 
tured now. The medium sized ordnance seems to have beea the demi- 
canuoo, Which weighed 4000 ibs., bad a bore of 63 aches, a charge of 18 
Ibs. of powder, and projected a sbot of 303 Ibs, Toe smallest was the ra- 
| banet, which weighed 300 ibs., bad a bore of 1 iach, a charge of $ 1b. of 
powder, and projected a suot of § Ib. : 7 
| We have already given a copy of the naval “laws and ordinances” in 
\ the time of Richard [., aud we now, as a fittiog corollary, must not 
quit the reiga of Elizabeid without quoting ber * articles of war,” which 
are abundantly curious and suggestive. Oar autnority is the Harleian 
MSS: 


“The executions and capitall p 
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unishments I finde to ee bmorey Eliz 
sth’s ti borde her own shippes. If anye one mann Killed anobaer, he wa 
pag oh A re yr the dead mane, end sve thrown into the sea. If anye one 
drew a weapou wherewith to stryke bis capta:me, he was to louse his right 
hande. if anye one drew a weapoa withiu borde, in anye waye of tamult or 
murder, he was to loose his righte hande. If anye one pilfered, or atole — 
anye goods or mouies from auye of his fellows, be was to be thryse duc ked.a 
the bultsprits, and then to be dragged at the bove’s sterue, aud sevt on ah ars 
upon the next land, with a lote of bread aud a can of beere, If auye one 
practysed to steale awaye anye of her Majesty's shippes, the captaine was to 
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i by the heels untill his brains were beaten out aga 
ie shies es and then ob cot dow and Red with 4 

in his watche : for the first time, 

fe ee hee ; for the second time, he was to be hauled 0 oF tor nd _ 
and to have two buckets of water poured into his sleeves ; ~ to have some 
he was to be bounde to the main mast with plates of iron, an to main at the 
gunn chambers or a basket of bulletts tied to his arms, and — = ed at the 
leasure of the captaine ; for the fourthe time, he was to oenife ans 
Poltsprits, with a can of beere and a biscotte of breade, and a ohare il rertd the 
go to hange, and chuse whether he woulde cutt himself downe an caanuese 

sea, or hange still and starve. If anye one marriner or — ie . 
from her Majesty's service, without lycense of his captaine, . votuals, be 
hanged. If anye one mutinye about his allowede poegertan s Rt ttie pil: 
was to be laid in the bilboes during the captaine’s pleasure. As for Ay od with 
ferings and commissiones of that kinde, those were generallie yy sy ° voy 
the whippe, the offender beinge for that purpose bounde faste to t a. ps gq 
and the waggerie and idleness of shippe boys paid by the bomeres and 
rodde ; and commonlie this execution is done upon Mondaye morn: tore ro 
is so frequentlie in use, that some meere seamen and saylers doe _ 

ood easnest, that they shall never have a faire winde untill the posse poy’ 
dulie brought to the chest ; that is, whipped every Mondaye morninge. 

And £0 farewell to the great Elizabeth and her navy, which Shakespere 
doubtless had in view when he bade us imagine the— 

Brave fleet, p 
With silken streamers, the young Phoebus fanning. 
Play with your fancies; and in them behold, 
Upon the hempen tackle, a 4 aoge climbing, 
Hear the shrill whistle, which doth order give 
To sounds confused ; behold the threading sail, 
Borne with the invisible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms thro’ the furrow’d sea, 
Breasting the lofty surge ! 

James I. succeeded, as we have shown, to the possession of a consider- 
able navy ; and if he did not cherish it quite so much as he had power to 
do, we must at least admit that he was not altogether careless of its in- 
crease and efficiency. At his death, in 1625, he left a navy of 82 ships, 
then maintained at an annual expenditure of £50,000. He also expressly 
commanded a famous first-rater to be built, concerning which the follow- 
ing interesting account has been preserved :—“ This year, 1610, the king 
built a most goodly ship for war, the keel whereof was one hundred and 
fourteen feet, and the cross beam forty-four feet in length ; she will carry 
sixty-four pieces of great ordoance, and is of the burden of fourteen huan- 
dred tons. This royal ship is double-built, and is most sumptuously 
adorned, within and without, with all manner of carving, painting, and 
rich gilding, being, in all respects, the greatest and goodliest ship that 
ever was built in England ; and this glorious ship the king gave unto his 
zon Henry, Prince of Wales; and on the 24th of September, the King, 
the Queen, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and the Lady Eliza- 
beth, with many great lords, went into Woolwich to see it launched, but, 
because of the narrowness of the dock, it could not then be launched ; 
whereupon, the prince came the next morning by three o’olock, and then, 
at the launching thereof, the prince named it after his own dignity, and 
called it The Prince. The great workmaster in building this ship was 
Mr. Phineas Pett, gentleman, sometime Master of Arts of Emanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge.” 

One sentence in the above—“ because of the narrowness of the dock, 
it could not then be launched”’—requires a word of explanation. Down 
even to a comparatively recent period, first-rate ships were actually built 
in dock, and 80 floated out whea completed, it being thought too difficult 
and dangerous to build them on the etocks on level ground. We wonder 
what our fathers, only a single generation ago, would have thought of the 
practicability of moving a monster like the Great Eastern, which will, 
moreover, be launched broadside !— T'o be concluded next week. 
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THE AMERICAN RIVER STEAMER. 
By the Special Correspondent uf the London Times. 


But far more remarkable than the place (Newport) is the steamer that 
brings the guests to it; that is different in kiod from anything that floats 
in European waters, and is a fair specimen of the river steamer of Ame- 
rica. Itis a bold expansion of a common type, the river barge, to some- 
thing wonderful in size and splendour. The hold is for eating and sleep- 
ing, the main deck is for cargo. So far the type is visible ; but another 
deck covers a sleeping saloon of the first class, and a drawing-room 
nearly the whole length of the bull. A third elevation contains the 
look out and the steerage, the beam of the engine towering above all. 
In smooth water the huge fabric ploughs its way along rapidly and easily, i 
and to the internal rivers and lakes of the continent is exactly ad 
There is no river system in Europe large enough to sustaia such a levia- 
than, the scale of size is large enough for the ocean, but the lofty upper 
works would in a heavy sea make it impossible to manage the vessel, 
they would hold wind like eails that could not be taken in ; but a few 
freaks of construction are permitted by the milder powers of fresh water 

All the interior fittings are splendid ; the steam-engine itself is en- 
closed from the chief saloon by plate glass, and is polished as brightly as 
@ toy model ; on the ocean the steam giant wears his battle armour, and 
looks somewhat grim; but a river excursion is little more than a play, 
and there is a touch of dandyism in his exterior. The hold is carpeted 
throughout, and fitted up and down the sides with sleeping places in four 
tiere, the top numbers having to mountas they can to their nests. The 
forward division of the hull is for eating as well as sleeping, and quite 
in the bow is a washing and shaving room as gorgeous as gilding, mir- 
rors, and pictures can make it. 

When supper is laid out, the Argand lamps, and candelabra, epergues- 
flowers, the profusion of porcelain and glass, the soft carpeting, and the 
long ranges of tables, give the place the look of a “ feasting presence,” 
but of nothing afloat. The red and blue curtains of the bed places, fes- 
tooned along the whole length of the ship, serve for decorative flags, and 
disguise the honeycomb-like arraagement of the sleeping cells that line 
the vast hollow from stem to stern. The ladies cabin is above them, aft 
of the cargo ; the state rooms, on the third story, are enclosed cabins, at 
a higher price, which they are well worth. There are 93 of these rooms, 
and the steamer can sleep comfortably, though a little packed and. pub- 
licly, 800 passengers. hen alongside, the structure is entered by a 
gangway to the cargo deck, where ornament and use are mixed up with 
each other, and bales of hides and boxes of soap are piled under white 
fluted pillars with golden capitals ; but the saloons beneath and above 
are exclusively for passengers, and are as luxurious as money can make 
them ; no miserable, ricketty, folding stools are served out to balance 

ourself upon ; there are rows of solid armchairs, omy padded and cush- 
nel, and of these you may take twojwithout a ecowl from the steward- 
ess, who with us grudges anything but the deck planks to the gentlemen. 
All the arrangements for lounging are perfect. When Jonathan is com- 

elled to do nothing he likes to do it comfortably, and he is quite right. 

here are marbled tables at intervals along the centre of the saloon, and 
on each is a Bible provided by the Society ; but the chief reading is news- 
papers. There is an open space at the bow where you may smoke, and 
another similar one at the stern where you may not ; “why” is not very 
evident, as the ladies frequent both ; cigars are, however, allowed below, 
among the cargo, where there is most combustible matter, so no one can 
— of undue rigour. 

After stepping on board you are required to fall into a queue, and 
wait your iura to get a ticket from the catptain’s office, through a hole 
like the check-taker’s of a theatre ; it is a tedious process if you come 
last or late, as you always do; and it is in this interval that smoking 
among camphine and cotton goods isa solace. 

After the start and a full survey of the splendours of the floating pa- 
lace, you admit it to bea marvel, to which, throwing steam into the esti- 


mate, Cleopatra’s galley was “not a circumstance ;” and then you try to| Th 


imagine what would become of all the panel-work, gilding, and ground 
lass in a Channel sea. A few heavy pitches off the Foreland to loosen 
t ings generally, and then a long roll to send all adrift, and the havoc 
would be terrific. But it is not fair to make such a speculation. The 
erican river boat is perfectly adapted to its purpose, it is light space- 
ious, and brilliant, beds and boards hundreds for days together without 
confusion, and, above all, is not haunted by the demon sea-sickness, for 
which no amount of or-molu, carved work, and mirrors, is any consolation. 
For boiler explosions and the peril of fire, you had better sleep away the 
thought of them ; besides, you are seldom far from land, and in every 
berth there is a life-preerver ; while framed, glazed, and hung up on the 
staircase is the certificate of the Government inspector, that everything 


is all right according to the Act of Congress, which is a great consolation 
to know. 


re 


CONVICTS AND COLONIES: AUSTRALIA. 


One day in the year 1988, a thoughtless “ Middy”’ was leauing over 
the bulwark of his ship, then sushored off Spithead, listlessly gazing into 
the water. His captain, who had been pacing the deck, all at once 
ay short, tapped him on the shoulder, and pointing to some ships 
. ing past, said—“ Mark those vessele, young man ; they carry in them 

© germ of a mighty empire.” The vessels the captain pointed tc were 





the small squadron in which was embarked the first batch of convicts 
sent to “ Botany Bay.” eee 

The ‘* Middy” to whom the prophetic words were addressed still lives, 
an honoured veteran. Year after year passed away, and the future em- 
pire seemed in no haste to develope itself. In 1810—twenty-two years 
afier the floating prisons had Spithead—New South Wales had 
only 10,000 inhabitants. In 1817 the summit of the mountain range be- 
hind Sydney was crossed for the first time. The exports from the colony 
were nil; the imports were convicts, rum, provisions, and slope. The 
foundation of the colony had been like everything else done by an Eng- 
lish Government, a compromise. For same twenty years before 1788 
almost the only punishment in England for ali sorts of crimes was the 
gallowe. Men and women were hanged for the most dangerous and re- 
volting crimes; boys and girls were hanged for picking pockets of a few 
shillings. They were strung up by the dozen or half-dozen at a time. 
Men grew sick of thie. The idea of reformatory punishment dawned on 
their minds. Bentham promulgated his scheme of a Panopticon. Minis- 
ters shrunk aghast from such a dangerous innovation. Then Mr. Eden 
came forward, with his scheme of a penal colony. Before the American 
revolution a considerable proportion of the erime-class of Eogland had 
been absorbed by the North American colonies. A class of speculators 
had sprung up, who took convicts off the hands of a Government which 
knew not what to make of them, and sold them to the “ plantation.” The 
young republic refused to remain the moral dunghill of England, and as 
no other way of disposing of the surplus gaol-birds on hand occurred to 
the English Government they were banged up to get rid of them. On this 
bint Mr. Eden spoke; he would create a new colony to receive the con- 
victs, whose hanging the public would no longer tolerate. There was a 

recedent for this proposal, and that is all in all with English stateemen. 
esides, it promised to relieve them of the difficult practical question, 
what was to be done with the convicts when released from prison. Eden’s 
compromise between the gallows and the Panopticon was snatched at, 
— an Act of Parliament was passed for the settlement of “ Botany 
ay.” 

Having achieved this great feat the Government and the Legislature 
sat down to take breath, and thought no more of the experiment they had 
initiated. The criminals, and the soldiers sent to guard them, were left 
to shift for themselves. The spot on which they settled was ill-adapted 
for tillage ; and none of them had any notion of such employment. Year 
after year fresh gangs of convicts were sent out. Prisoners and gaolers had 
alike to be clothed and victualled from the old country. ‘“ Botany Bay,” 
as it was long called—or Sydney—was merely a larger prison, with an 
arid soil for floor, and the ocean and sterile mountains for walls. The 
no-discipline of English prisons was faithfully copied at the Antipodee. 
The crimiaals herded together, and made each other worse. Their gao- 
lers tried to prevent them from escaping, and sometimes knocked a re- 
fractory subject on the head. The so-called colony became a hell upon 
earth. It cost England an immense sum of money every year. But then 
the convicts were got out of the way, and men were not so often shocked 
by hanging matches. 

It so happened that among the officers of the;corps of regimented gaol- 
ers at Sydney, there were one or two cannie Scots. Partly to dispel 
ennui, and partly to make money, they imported a few sheep and rams, 
and commenced farming. They engaged to relieve the Governor of the 
charge of a certain number of convicts are he would obtain for them 

rants of land, and allow them to employ the men without paying wages. 

hey laid claim to sundry other privileges, of which the most important 
was & monopoly of the rum imported into thecolony. This ram became 
the currency with which they paid their way. Most of them made for- 
tunes by the sale of their farm produce. Hence arose in time a New 
South Wales aristocracy, a free commonualty, composed of convicts whose 
term of punishment had expired, and a number of white slaves. Free 
adventurers from the mother country began to drop ia, hoping to partici- 
pate in the prosperity of the military aristocracy, and by means of pa- 
trons at the Colonial-office obtained grants of land and white slaves. 
Now began a stormy era, The rum-monopoly aristocracy rose in rebel- 
lion against one Governor who would not obey them, and deposed him. 
His successors trimmed and veered between the rum aristocracy and the 
expirees, and the convicts, who made common cause with the latter. One 
Governor laid down the law that the colony was founded for the convicts, 
and that free immigrants had no business there. His Excellency intro- 
duced a compendious classification of the inbabitants—into convicted and 
unconvicted felons. Political asperities were now combined with the 
most demoralising social influences. There were scarcely any women in 
the colony. The men were, for the most part, brutal tyrants or felon 
slaves. In 1832 the pt pues bad increased to 46,000, but in the forty- 
fourth year of the colony’s existence it had not become self-supporting. 
A pandemonium in itself, it was threatening to convert all the islands of 
the South Sea into refuges for buccaneers. In almost every island of the 
Pacific were to be found one or two escaped convicts, imparting to the 
natives the vices without the virtues of civilised society. 

From the English Government there was no help. The convicts bad 
been got out of sight, and the “ respectability’ of England felt comforta- 
ble. A knot of benevolent one-ideaed enthusiasts, whose souls were en- 
grossed with the abolition of the slave trade and negro slavery in the Bri- 
tish possessions, had made a lodgement in the Colonial-office. Their con- 
tests with the West Indian planters inspired them with an aversion for 
all colonists. Thetr sole aim seemed the establishment of a mother 
country despotism in the old colonies, and the prevention of the settle- 
ment of new. 

But there is a vis medicatriz in the healthy constitution of English So- 
ciety. The increase of free immigrants, and the horrors of an exclusivel 

enal settlement, had brought into life a party in New South Wales whic 

emanded the abolition of convict transportation to that colony. About 
the same time the idea that emigration was a panacea for the evils of a 
redundant labouring population in the old country had taken possession 
ofthe minds of some intelligent leaders of public opinion in England. 
From these two sources came motions in Parliament for committees of in- 
quiry into the Transportation system, and associations to promote syste- 
matic colonisation out of doors. We have not time at present to enter 
into the details of the agitation of these subjects which pervaded the 
country and the Australian colonies from 1836 till the commencement of 
the late war. Butits fruits appear in the news brought from Australia 
by the Royal Charter, and published in our yesterday’s impression. In 
Australia there are now some half-a-million of white settlers. There are 
six organised colonies (including New Zealand), with the prospect of a 
seventh being soon added at Moreton Bay. None of these are penal set- 
tlements except Van Dieman’s Land and Western Australia. One half of 
the wool annually imported into Great Britain comes from our Austra- 
lian colonies. Melbourne alone exports annually a hundred tons of gold 
to England. Australia produces grain and cattle more than safficient for 
its own consumption. 

A rising sea-borne trafficis carried on from the colonies to India, China, 
and the islands of the South Sea. Australia has its colleges, its schools, 
its infant manufactories, its museums, collections of paintings, and thea- 
tres. Above all, it has got responsible parliamentary government. Some 
relics of the original taint of the convict settlement may still be detected, 
but with every year they are becoming less, Something of the lawless 
spirit of the pioneers of the desert at time breaks out, but it is as nothing 
to what has been witnessed in California. With the same indomitable 
spirit of enterprise that characterises the North American adventurers in 
new lands, the Australians combine much of the respect for law and order 
that characterised the original settlers of New England. 

Our aged friend who saw the first batch of convicts set sail for “ Botany 
Bay” will not survive to see Austrialia a great empire. But he has lived 
long enough to be favoured with a Pisgah glimpse of that consumation. 

e time when Aastralia will be severed from the parent state is yet dis- 
tant, bat come it must; and then there will be a third great nation of 
English race to ho!d the balance between England and the United States. 
To the living men of England and Australia it is given to decide, in a 
great measure, what shal! be the character of this third nation. The old 
country’s part in this great task is obvious: to leave to Australian energy 


| to develope Australian resources and frame Australian institutions, and 


to rest satisfied with supplementary efforts to aid the struggles of their 
brave countrymen at the Antipodes. What Australia is it has become in 
spite of the thwarting and cramping influence of suceessive English Go- 
veraments, What Australia is yet to become must be mainly the work 
of the Australians themselves, but let us hope they will enjoy the sym- 
pathising aid of the English Government, as they have all aloug done of 
the Englieh people. And let us also keep in mind that the tentative im- 
provement in our penal law—which led to the first settlement in Austra- 
a” as yet made very short and very slow progress.—London Daily 
8. 
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' ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 
At the Free Trade Banquet recently given by the Couacil General 
of the Herault at Montpelier, M. Michel Chevalier made an inter- 
esting speech in proposing the health of Queen Victoria. He said,— 





“ Few reigne, indeed, have teen marked by achievements so considera- 





—— —— 
ble and so happy. To recount, even in the most summary manner, all 
the great things that have been done under this reign would be the work 
of long hours. Abroad, for example, one would have to speak of those 
conquests in far distant regions which bad aggrandized the Anglo-Indian 
empire—conquests which humanity might applaud without reserve ; for 
they had had for their effect to substitute for the inept, extortionate, and 
cruel government of the native princes the mild and equitable rule of a 
European nation distinguished for its intelligence and morality. Further 
off still than India, the Tartar hordes who had conquered China had been 
forced by the power of the English arms to abandon that policy of abso- 
lute isolation by which they had kept down 350,000,000 of intelligent and 
industrious men.” 

After a reference to the rapid colonization of Australia and to the pre- 
sent peaceful state of Ireland, where the people, without having pur- 
chased the privilege by any eocial or political sacrifice, prectised the re- 
ligions of their fathers, which was not that of the State, M. Chevalier said 
he would not, for want of time, continue further to enumerate the titles 
of Queen Victoria to the respect and gratitude of the civilized world, but 
would come at once to the topic on which they felt more ieolerty tp 
penne ~ yr a Mb ae Soren an entire change 

n wrought in the policy of Eagland. The English policy with regard 
to France had been Mhased upon the aphorism Chat the ‘ and 
greatness of England were incompatible with ours; and in the Cabinet 
of Versailles, quite as much as in the Cabinet of St. James’s, it was a prin- 
ciple, a maxim, an article of faith, that for France to be great, Eagland 
must be lowered. These narrow-minded doctrines, which had caused so 
much blood and so many tears to be shed, were now repudiated. He 
thought there had never been a political event which enlightened minds 
and generous aouls, could so heartily rejoice in having been witnesses of 
ag this transformation iu the ideas of European Cabinets, and more espe- 
cially the harmonious and sympathetic accord between England and 
France The friendship of France and England was, in the words of the 
poet, ‘a present from the gods,’ not only to each nation, but also to the 
world, for it was the most solid guarantee for the repose of the universe, 
and the best pledge of general peace. It was also a pledge of general 
progress, for two peoples so great could not be associated and united, bat 
for the accomplishment of great designs, and the maintenance of justice 
upon the earth. The Eastern war had written the proof of this in charac- 
ters of iron and fire. Queen Victoria had pursued this accord d 
many years with an unflinching constancy which deserved all gratitude. 
But, whatever might have been said or thought to the contrary, it was 
thought impossible that the alliance could be consummated po become 
truly cordial before the present day. It was praiseworthy in tradesmen 
to wish for the alliance, but in France the national sympathy could not 
till now respond to the call of political men. We felt tbat we were the 
vanquished of Waterloo, and that by the treaties of 1815 we had been 
stripped of the rank which we had held for centuries in Europe. Under 
these circumstances the English alliance, whatever goodwill there might 
have been on the part of the two Governments, could never have been an 
alliance on a footing of equality. This the public confidence knew and 
felt, and yet it would never have accepted the alliance on any other terms, 
Now all was changed. We were no longer the vanquished of Euro 
We had recovered ourselves, and we had a right to hold our heads so 
that no nation in the world could consider herself above us. The Em- 
peror, to whom the national will freely coafided our destinies, belon 
to that family which the treaties of 1815 deposed and proscribed, with 
multiplied threats and precautions, to maintain their work. As to the 
disaster of Waterloo, we had effaced the recollection of it by. the frater- 
nity ofarms. He would say more—we had taken in the Valley of Inker- 
mann a brilliant revenge—a revenge such as became a chivalrous and 
Christian nation ; for if in France the people were delighted to bear wit- 
ness that our brave allies were heroic on that glorious day by their intre- 
pidity and solidity, Eagland gee that bat for Freach impetuosity 
the valiant Eoglish Guards had nothing for it but to wrap themselves 
in their colours and die, like the Old Guard at Mont St. Jean. 

Among the many considerable events which marked the glorious reign 
of Queen Victoria he felt that he should be reproached for having se long 
abstained from alluding to the yp oye of the superannuated ideas of 
the old commercial policy and the iaauguration of free trade. When 
Queen Victoria ascended the throne, the protectionist system was an idol 
before which the civilized world lay prostrate in an attitude of adoration. 
But it was an idol with feet of clay, for there is no solid foundation butia 
sound principles. At the period when Queen Victoria attained her majo- 
rity there appeared on the horizon a pleas of generous men, till then ob- 
scure, but worthy of glorious celebrity, and destined to obtain it by their 
undaunted courage, their patriotism, and their perseverance—their perse- 
verance, a great quality, without which nothing could be done, and which 
was — worthy of imitation in this matter. These new men strug- 
gled resolutely against the protective system. In 1846 a statesman was 
found with mind and heart enough solemaoly to abjure the protectionist 
opinions which he had professed for thirty years, and with power enou 
to draw after him the majority of the party which had ehared his be 
Obedient to his voice, the English Parliament, with that admirable vigour 
which characterised the English nation, carried these opinions into prac- 
tice. The revolution was made without asking for reciprocity from an 
other nation, because free trade, even without reciprocity, was rec 
to be a great public benefit, and the advantages of the change were so 
manifest that at thishour a man calling bimself a Protectionist was scarce- 
ly to be found in the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Most 
Governments had elready begun to follow the example. At this moment 
Europe and the world were in suspense. They fixed their eyes upon 
France, and waited for the signal. The conversion of France to trade 
would be signs of the times announced that France hesitated for the mo- 
ment, but this hesitation could not be of long duration. The prohibitive 
system in France was an anomaly, for history attested thatit was - 
ly adopted as a war measure against England. Now that the bitter ri- 
valry of the two peoples had given place toa frank and cordial fri 
the system must io all logic disappear. If it were objected to him that 
was not for France servilely to imitate Eagiand he would answer, first, 
that all true and generous ideas belonged to no people in particular, but 
were the common patrimony of humanity. But, in adopting free wade, 
France would imitate no one, for it was the only system compatible with 
the immortal principles of 1789; and thirty years before Sir Robert Peel 
raised the standard of free trade the Emperor Napoleon, in his exile on 
the rock of St. Helene, pronounced these memorable and prophetic words, 
recorded by the ‘Memorial de Sainte Helene,’ of June 12, 1816 :—* We 
must for the future fall back upon free navigation and an entire liberty of 
universal exchange.’ He concluded by proposing ‘ The Health of Queen 
Victoria ; the Perpetuity of the Anglo-French Alliance ; and,’ he, added, 
under the auspices of Napoleon I, ‘ the universal adoption and gradual 
practice in all countries of the principles of free trade,’ ”’ 

The speech was received with loud cheers. 


— 
LONDON AMUSEMENTS. 


Maria |Edgeworth would applaud the change which is gradually 
working in the amusements of the Londoners—they are becoming so “ ra- 
tional.” Shakespere unreformed is sent to the suburbs, and is replacing 
the lower class of pieces that once filled Sadler’s Wells ; and at the Pria- 
cese’s the Bard of Avon, remodelled, is promoted to do the work of the 
gentlemen who illustrates any “ moving panorama’’—the dramatic 
becomes a text illustrating a series of instructive pictures. A Hi 
gentleman fights o’er again his battles with the lions ; Albert Smith ascends 
Mont Blanc every evening in nce of a company more comfortably seat- 
ed than any audience of old. The Crystal Palace offers an hotel and ga’, 
in which the rational Londoner may study the arts and sciences, the 
antediluvian ra to the last inventivn, and may wander through the Par- 
thenon and the Alhambra to the sound of the last polka. he 
Gardens become the charge of a joint-stock company which undertakes 
to give the universe an extension of Jullien!—larger chorus, ter 
works, higher singers; the music of Europe offered to the inhabitants for 
the evening of a vast Cremorne ; and recitation of Shakespere added as 
an accompaniment to the harmonies of Mendelssohn. He that runs, and 
pays the small charge of one shilling, may survey the round of 
painting, music archxology, architecture, anthropology, descrip ve geo- 
grapby, zoology, photography, and all the products of all the chief trades 
in London. Surely this is rational recreation! 

The countryman of Rosamund may compare his instructive délasse- 
mens with the amusements of the great Napoleon III. and his fair Em- 
press, who eignalize pee oo hoe to Bayonne, not by a Survey of the 
town or an ivqguiry into statistics, but by a second-r ' 
How would that improve the mind ? . iene te og 

There is indeed one small defect in ali these modernized amusements. 





They are calculated to fit the purse of “the million,” to accommodate 
the growing love of ease, and to save bodily restraint. But they do not 
give the public auything to do. Now, the heart and soul of the most 
healthy amusement is participation. The opening of Hampton Court 
and Parks on Sunday takes men out of the beer-shops, and gives them 





waiking or riding recreation ; the steamers offer another form of con- 
veyance ; but rone of these are active sport. The “ fast’ class may join 
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in the dance at Cremorne, but it is at the peril cf mingling with the fast- 
est. Horse racing is action, certainly ; it once promoted the breeding of 
horses, and it is on the decline. Lord’s Cricket-ground remains open ; 
but upon the whole we do not find cricket-ground extension or tennis- 
court extension accompanying other Metropolitan extensions. It has 
been said that the character of a people may be seen best in their amuse- 
Ments ; and if so, the English are a quiet raee, especially the town-bred 
Englieh. The upper classes go sporting in the season ; a limited circle 
handles bat and ball at Lord’s; some gentlemen take fencing lessons ; 
boating is a common amusement with young men ; but upon the whole, 
to lonnge somewhere for a sbilling, and look at museums, pictures, pano- 
famas illustrated with descriptive wit, or Shakespeare made instructive, 
is the turn of amusement that fits the present character of the average 
Londoner. It is a blameless tura—perhaps too blameless.—London Spec- 
tator, Sept. 20. 


ee ey 
BRITISH SOLDIERS ; THEIR CLAIMS AND TREATMENT. 
Colonel Elnss Napier, author of “ Southern Africa,” and other works, 
bas published a military novel entitled “The Linesman ; or, Service in 
the Guards and the Line during England’s Long Peace and Little Wars.” 
The subjoined review of it has something beyond a literary interest. 


The name of Napier on the title page of a military novel is a strong 
inducement to read it; but, without disrespect to the very distinguished 
author, we cannot but wish that he had not made the experiment—as he 
says for the first time—of appearing before the world as a writer of fic- 
tion. The Linesman is composed of three elements. It is partly a novel, 
portly a pamphlet on military reform, and partly an autobiography. Like 

milkman’s customer in the old story, we prefer our milk and water in 
separate pails. Colonel Napier’s story loses little, however, by the mix- 
ture ; for though his galiaptry is worthy of the name he bears, he is a very 
indifferent nevelist. It is no more possible to write a novel than to com- 
mand a brigade without some preparation ; and if the Linesman had no 
otber claims to attention than those which attach to it as a work of fic- 
tion, we should certainly not think that it required notice. But, though 
the tale loses little, the autobiography and the pamphlet suffer considera- 
bly from the strange combination of which we have spoken. Itis always 
difficult to say how far a particular circumstance is authentic, or how far 
it is introduced to serve the purposes of the novel ; and many complaints 
of hard usage and injustice are introduced into the book, which a perso- 
nal dignity would have suppreseed had it been an avowed autobiography. 
On the other hand, the pamphlet element is utterly antagonistic to both 
of the others. To be interrupted in an account of Ensign Beresford’s ad- 
ventures during the Burmese war by quotations from Our Own Corres- 
pondent, withering sarcasms on Administrative Reform, and all sorts of 
violent assertions about the siege of Sebastopol, is equally intolerable 
whether the ensign is only an alias for Colonel Napier or an orthodox 
novel hero. Looking, therefore, at the Linesman as a whole, we can on! 
ounce it a decided failure ; but it contains much that is worth read- 
, aud much that is worth noticing. Colonel Napier’s antobiography, 
dizentangled from that of Eosign Beresford, would obviously be a very 
curious one. He has served against the Burmese and the Caffres—he has 
had all sorts of adventures with irregular troops, with Thugs, and with 
wild beasts. To such a man’s virtues we ought to be very kind, and to 
his faults a little blind. Many of his experiences are doubtless commem- 
orated, though in a confused inartificial manner, in the Linesman, and 
they make us regret that he bas not related more of them in a rather 
more systematic aud more composed manner. Some expressions lead us 
to hope that he may hereafter be induced to do so. 

The most noticeable part of the book is the doctrine which it preaches. 
It is throughout an enthusiastic panegyric on English soldiers in all their 
relations, and an indignant deaunciation of the aristocratic prejudices and 
“ routine” of the Government, and of the extra privileges bestowed upon 
the household troops. Indeed, the preface states that the book owes its ori- 
gio to the memorial presented to the Queen some months since on behalf 
of the Guards. A few remarks on the less exclusively military questions 
involved in complaints of this kind may be permitted to civilians, espe- 
cially if they steer vlear, as we hope to do, of an interference with the 
special questions of the grievances or privileges of the Guards, and the re- 
gulations for the purchase of commissions. 

No one uses the Englishman's birthright of grambling more largely 
than a soldier—perhaps with the exception of a sailor. Nor need this be 
matter of surprise. Imagine some 15 or 20 men confined, for months or 

together, almost exclusively to each other’s society-—often entirely 

always uncertain whether they may not be called upon, on the short- 
eat notice, to exchange idleness for a life of labour and hardship. What 
can they do but grumble—especially if they are, as all Eaglishmen are, ut- 
terly unable to bring themselves to acquiesce in any state of things which 
does not meet their convenience, and which any human efforts have any 
kind of power to alter? It is not surprising that this should sometimes 
crystallize into displays like those which fill so many pages of the Lines- 
man. The English soldier is, according to writers like Colonel Napier, 
the noblest and the worst-used of all human beings. He is the bravest, 
the most loyal. the most self-denying of bis species, and he is paid like a 
crossing-sweeper and treated like a cur. He sustains the whole fabric of 
Bnglish greatness, and all England is in a conspiracy to defraud and in- 
salt him. Cannot this kind of language be a little smoothed down? Are 
not some sources of consolation open to military men, if they would only 
resort.to them? Will Colonel Napier take it in good part if we tell him 
what is the opinion of an average civilian upon the general subject of sol- 
diers’ wrongs? 

We think, then, that the soldiers of the British army have some admi- 
rable qualities in a very high degree—great docility, and great power of 
enduring privations. But there were such men living before the days of 
Agamemnon, and there are hundreds of thousaads of people in various 
walks of life in this country, who find that society is so constituted as to 

greater {or less obstacles to the fall recognition of their merits. 
any an able barrister never holds a brief, and sees the sons cf attorneys 
promoted over his head. Many a good physician has tu look at both sides 
of every sovereign he spends, whilst quacks and flatterers drive past in 
their carriages, Many a man of genius preaches to unsympathetic or 
distrustful congregations, for want of the plausible flaccidity and mi- 
nute punctuality which bave been so often the passport to bishoprice. 
Indeed, it is an old complaint that the wicked flourish like green bay- 
trees. It is not in the nature of systems to guard against such a state of 
things. We know of ‘no road to a perfect division of honours according 
to merit, except that which leads straight down the crooked lane and 
rightround the square. There is nothing in the neglect which so grieves 
1 Napier beyond the common lot of all men. Hasign Beresford is 
vastly angry, because he geta ail the hard knocks in the line, whilst his 
cousin Augustus Seymour, gets all the scarlet, and fine linen, aud sump- 
tuous fare of the Guards. Butis there nothing per contra? Is it real- 
ly true that soldiers have no love for enterprise and adventure? Would 
the captaia who cannot count twenty years of service against savage 
tribes, deadly fevers, fearful perils by land and by water, change lives 
with the colonel who has gained his rank by ten years’ lounging ia Lon- 
don and Dublin—aseuming the facts of the case to beso? Is not this 
only another form of that worship of success in life which is the curse of 
England? Is it nothing for a man whose intellect is active rather than 
lative, to have bad an opportunity of passing many years in the dis- 
of duties of the most important and exciting nature? Is it no- 
thing to haye acquired a very broad acquaintance with life—to have 
tested and developed the latent capacities of body and mind—to have 
formed some of the closest connexions, and to have stored up some of the 
most interesting recollections of which human nature admits? Would 
Colonel Napier seti all this for some additional rank and income? If 
not, nothing has befallen him but what is the common lot of all men. 
Some desires must always remain unsatisfied ; and in the case which he 
puts, it is only the less noble appetites which are in that predicament. 

No doubt a fair distribution of military honours is desirable, and wedo 
not mean to deny that fairer arrangements might be made on the subject 
than those which exist at present; but though such an arrangement 
might be politic on the part of the Government, is it dignified on the 
part of the soldiers to show so much anxiety on the subject? Inthe won- 
derfal description of the storming of St. Sebastian which is contained in 
Napier’s Peninsular War, the author argues with irresistible force 
against the notion that men would have gone through what our troops 
then underwent for the chance of plundering the town. That they would 
have done so merely for the sake of obtaining an official recoguition of 
their courage, is a conclasion which all who honour the army oughs to 
resist with equal warmth. Of the two, we ehould almost prefer a man who 
risked bis lite for money to one who risked it for vanity. The former 
motive is at least intelligible, individual, and independent—the latter 
acts only upou a man who is so uneasy about his own worth, that be can 
never be satisfied about it, unless some one else testifies to its exist 


ence. 
We do not believe that the kind or degree of courage which our troops 


display is a thing which can be bought 


ean only be either by money or medals. It 


ed from two sources—either from a deeply-rooted sense 


of duty, or from that general ardour of spirit which displays itself in 
Moglishmen in all directions , and on every conceivable opportunity— 
the temper which drives well-born and wealthy men into arid deserts or 
deadly jungles, over inaccessible mountain-tops, and through untracked 
wildernesses—the spirit which makes athletes of the students at Univer- 
sities, which animates men in hazardous speculations, and in the obscure 
and toilsome preparations for professional success. The first mutive is 
noble and holy. The second is gallant and honourable—at once the in- 
dispensable condition and the surest guarantee of all that is worth living 
for. But both of them alike are priceless. If they do not exist, no pre- 
miam will call them forth—if they do, no »remium can do more than re- 
cord their existence. To us there is something eminently touching and 
noble in the English sentiment of indifference to mere external attesta- 
tions of merit. You can go nowhere on the Continent without meeting 
with red ribbons, crosses, and other badges, of all kinds, bearing a greater 
or less conventional value. In England you may know a man for years 
without discovering that he has a whole drawer full of decorations, which 
he could wear if he pleased. Surely there is great dignity in the indif- 
ference which this sentiment implies to casual admiration—the admira- 
tion of the man who meets you at dinner, or passes you in the street. It 
says, in effect, “ You must take measIam. It is you who receive a fa- 
vour from the company of an honourable man. It isa privilege to you 
to do me honour, and not to me to receive it, It does not become an 
English gentleman to walk about with his ticket on his coat, eaying, 
Look and see how braveI am. I keep my courage to use when it is 
wanted, not as a matter to brag of tostrangers. What I care for is to be 
nh to have evidence to prove that other people consider me 
rave. 

Sach is our version of the Eaglish a ef decorations. Ifitis a 
true one, it shows a spirit which cannot weakened without injaring 
the whole English character. It may be objected that such feeling woul 
be well enough if no decorations at ail were given, but that, if given at 
all, they should be given fairly, and not merely to persons of high rank. 
This is quite true ; but it must also be recollected that the habit which 
restricts certain honours to persons of high rank greatly diminishes the 
significance of those honours. That a man isa KG. does not prove that 
he is a remarkable man, but only that he is a remarkable lord--which is 
a very different and a much narrower thing. It may also be objected 
that the mass of mankind are not, and never will be, philosophers, and 
that however foolish the love of crosses and ribbons may be, it exists, and 
must be humoured. This also is true, and affords an excellent reason why 
statesmen should give crosses, Our present object is simply to show Co- 
lonel Napier why soldiers ought not to care so much about having them. 
That a boy is very childish is no doubt a reason for treating him like a 
child ; but it isun equally strong reason for exhorting him to be a man. 
The desperate heroism—slightly recognised, as it has often been—which 
our troops have displayed on a thousand fields of battle through the 
course of eight hundred years, shows sufficiently that they can fight as 
well because it is right, and because they like it, as others can fight be- 
cause they want to be praised for it ; and we feel very strongly that the 
English motives hitherto recognised and acted upon make not only bet- 
pe 3 soldiers, but, what is of far more importance, better men than the 
othere. 

Colonel Napier’s book contains many suggestions on other military 
matters, of which we do not pretend to judge, but which appear to us 
for the most part, humane and sensible. We wish they were placed in 
@ more permanent form, and offered in a tone of greater calmness and 
moderation. 

oo 


THE SCOTCH EPISCOPALIANS AND PRESBYTERIANS. 


Our readers may have observed a correspondence in our columns late- 
ly between two rather angry combatants, one representing the Scotch 
Presbyterianism, the other Scotch Epicopalianism. The Presbyterian 
champion accuses the Scotch Episcopal Church of being “a half-way 
house to the Church of Rome.’”’ The Episcopalian champion denies the 
charge with indignation, and appeals to facts as proving that the English 
Church has been at least as guilty that way as her sister communion in 
Scotland. It must be admitted that there is comething ia this answer. 
Scotch Episcopalianiem does not appear to have been specially prolific of 
converts, nor did the religious movement which has conducted so many to 
the Roman Church begin within its pale, but within the bosom of our own 
liberal establishment. It was the offspring, in short, of our own charac- 
teristic system of civil and religious liberty. The mother will not be 
very eager, perhaps, to recognize her offspring, but the fact is quite true. 
Allow perfect and unrestrained liberty of thought on any religious data 
or set of facts whatever, and you will, as sure as fate, see the haman mind 
arriving at opposite conclusions upon them. So long as mind is miad 
that will be the case. The great mass of English religious intelligence 
has, from the religious data before it, gathered a Protestant conclusion, 
and, as this inference has gone on for the last three centuries, the great 
probability is that it will go on for the three next, and perhaps much 
longer. ; 

But this wide and mighty stream of inference will, if liberty of thought 
is allowed, be disturbed occasionally by little back currents and eddies, 
and individuals here and there, and small kaots and circles, will see these 
data in a different light and draw another conclusion from them. And 
when this is the case the mighty stream will probably be somewhat ruf- 
fled, for it is not in human nature to like to see the unity of such an in- 
ference disturbed, however slightly ; the least whirl or turn that inter- 
feres with the smoothness of the carrent will excite jealousy. But the 
truth, after all, is—and most people see it sooner or later—that the little 
back eddy is a very insignificant movement, compared with the great 
stream of religious thought and life. It ought in one respect to be valu- 
able even to us Protestants—viz., as a witness to the liberty of thought 
which our system allows, encourages and creates, and as showing, there- 
fore, that Protestantism is not a mere blind, unreasoning tradition, but 
more or less the result of thought and examination. 

The Presbyterian champion, then, in our columns is rather hard upon 
Scotch Episcopalianism when he connects it especially with the recent 
movements to Rome, But the truth is, rival systems are not very par- 
ticular in their weapons of accusation. The first is used that comes to 
hand. The odium theologicum is in Scotland, perhaps, more on the 
Presbyterian side than on the peloaet. not from any greater venom 
in the system, but from position. Presbyterianism naturally thinks it 
ought to have the whole ground to itself in Scotland. It looks upon it- 
self as representing the genius of the people ; it has the whole mass of the 
people on its side, and therefore it is the more apt to grudge any room to 
the Episcopalian. In cases of collision between two religious systems it 
is the largest, most populous, and most prosperous one which is generally 
most angry, and that upon natural principles. The small religious com- 
munion has made up its mind to being in a minority ; it has got accus- 
tomed to it,,as to any natural law, aud therefore any ground gained by 
proselytism is so much simple gain to it. It delights, then, in harpoon- 
ing its large neighbour ; every proselyte is so much blood taken from the 
enemy, and the religious war is all fan to the assailant. 

On the other hand, the large communion is accustomed to the idea of 
its largeness and superior number, and every proselytizing triumph gained 
ever it is an insult to its dignity and position. It is therefore very 
angry with its small assailant, and shakes its fist at him, for unfortu- 
nately masses of men seldom act with complete dignity, and men adopt 
as members of bodies a very different behaviour often from that which 
they would adopt as individuals. But when we examine the antecedents 
of communions we generally find that they deserve their sore point, what- 
ever it may to be. Presbyterlanism in Scotland is angry with its Epis- 
copalian rival for having ed off so many of the aristocracy. Where 
are the descendants of the mailed supporters of the Solemn League and 
Covenant—the Mortons, the Morays, the Retheses, the Lindsays? Their 
carriages drive past the door of the kirk on the Sunday and stop at the 
Episcopalian chapel. This is a sore to Presbyterianism. But does not 
Presbyterianism deserve it? Is it not the natural consequence of the 
general line which it has taken and the policy which it has adopted? 

That policy has stood it in good stead in some respects, but has stood 
in its way in others. The Presbyterian system has laid itself out for 
gaining the mass, and it has gained the mass ; the genius of the Scotch 
people is decidedly Presbyterian. Presbyterianism, then, has got that 
tor which it has really worked; it has reaped the reward of its pains, 
where it has taken pains, und the result on the side of the people at large 
is in its favour. But Presbyterianism has not laid itself out to get the 
aristocracy ; it has not accommodated itself to a more refined standard 
of taste, or allowed for the intellectual and imaginative wants of a more 
educated and a superior class. It is rough, unyielding, and ungracious 











in this quarter. Our Leith correspondent denies indeed, that the genius of 
Presbyterianism is at all opposed to fiue architecture; but the eye of 
every traveller in Scotland is much deceived if it ia very friendly or 
encouraging to it. Some of the. new free kirks' have been built with 
more taste, itis true, and approach to the appearance of churches; but 
it remains to be seen whether this is not transieut fashion and a tempo- 
rary movement of taste. The organ is refused admittance to this day 





into the Presbyterian kirk, a recent movement in this direction in the! 
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free kirk having been suppressed ; eo that we may iofer that the preju- 
dice against the “ kist fu’ o’whistles” is as strong now as ever. 

Presbyterianiem, then, has not laid itself out for the aristocracy, and 
accordingly it has lost the aristecracy. The Church of Eogland, on the 
other hand, has laid itself out too exclusively for the aristocracy, and 
scourdingsy it retains them, while it has lost to a large extent the poorer 
classes. The loss of the poor is the defect of the % ae Church, as the 
loss of the aristocracy is of the Presbyterian; and Wesleyanism is the 
sore of the Establishment, as the Episcopal Charch is the sore of Presby- 
terianism. Thus each communion suffers for its faults, and loses where 
it has not taken proper pains to keep. The Church of Eogland cultivates 
a too drily sober and too cautiously refiaed a standard for popularity 
with the poor, and it reaps the consequence of its mistake in an aliented 
poorer class ; the Scotch Kirk has cultivated too coarse and rude a stan- 
dard for the rich and noble, and it reaps the consequence of its mistake 
in an alienated higher class, 


A GREAT MAN’S INFAMOUS DOCTRINE. 
TO J. MERITON WHITE. 


At the present time [ have only £100 of ready money at my disposal, 
and am never likely to have so much in fature. Of this I transmit to 
you five, towards “ the acquisition of 10,000 muskets to be given to the 
first [talian province which shall rise.”’ The remaining £95 I reserve 
for the family of the first patriot who asserts the dignity and performs 
the duty of tyrannicide. Abject men bave cried out against me for my 
commendation of this virtue, the highest of which a man is capable, and 
now the most imperative. Is it not an abeurdity to remind us that usur- 
pers will rise up afresh? Do notall transgressors? And must we there- 
fore lay aside the terrors of chastisement, or give a ticket of leave to the 
most atrocious criminal! Shall one enslave millions! Shall the laws 
be subverted, and we be told that we act against them or without their 
sanction when none are left us, and when, guided by eternal justice, we 
smite down the subvertor? Three or four blows, instantaneous and sim- 
ultaneous, may save the world many years of war apd degradation. If it 
is unsafe to rob a citizen, shall it be safe to rob a people? In what 
country is not every schoolboy taught, even by the priests who are ordi- 
narily his instructors—here impelled unconsciously by a hand invisible— 
to applaud the self-devoted vindicator? The ferule strikes the desk, and 
the boy rises at once into the man. Watter Savace Lanpor. 


FAOTS AND FANCIES. 


A‘ Traveller in Canada” writes to the N. Y. Tribune from Toronto, 
that he had not met a single man in the Province who advocated annexation. 
——tThe Episcopal Convention, sitting in Philadelphia, has remitted that 
part of the sentence on Bishop Onderdonk, of Pennsylvania, which sus- 
pended him from his clerical functions. It is twelve years since the de- 
position, We ro the Bishopric cannot be restored to him.——The 
oarsmen of St. John, N. B., have challenged those of Halifax, N.S. The 
latter postpone their acceptance until next year, and then propose to 
make the match open to all the world——A new line of vessels is 
laid on, to trade direct between Liverpool and New Zealand, Sir Robert 
Peel’s * Great Britain of the Southern Seas’”’.——That famous old resort, 
Vauxhall Gardens, is about to give up the ghost as a place of entertain- 
ment for the Londouers, after being upheld for more than two centaries, 
The ground has been sold for building purposes.——-The Dentists of Lon} 
don have resolved to organise a “‘ Society of Dentists.” They have fur- 
ther resolved, that the interests of the public as well as of the profession 
imperatively demand that an authorized system of professional education 
and examination should be established.——A letter from Berlin states 
that Prince Adalbert of Prussia is not yet able to walk, and on arriving 
at that city he had to be conveyed to bis own residence in a sedan-chair. 
His encounter with the Riff pirates will be remembered, and how he found 
them not quite such riffraff as they had been represented—— 
The total valuation of the Scottish counties, under the Valuation Act, is 
£8,155,972, and that of the burghs £3,544,962, making a grand total of 
£11,700,934.——Mr. Gerald Mageey, the author of “ Christabel, and other 
Poems,” has a new work in the press, with the title of “ Craigcrook Cas- 
tle.’ Mr. Alexander Smith has also, we are told, a new poem almost 
ready for the printer.——The National Board of Education are about to 
establish in Cork a maritime school to teach navigation. One of these 
schools is now in progress of erection in Belfast, and another will be es- 
tablished in Limerick.——Mr. Lumsden, of Barry, has been appointed to 
the chair of theology in the Aberdeen Hall, vacant by the nomination of 
Professor Fairbairn, to the New Free Church College in Glasgow.—— 
“Don’t get above your business,” as the lady said to the shoemaker, who 
was busily engaged in measuring her ancle to ascertain the size of her 
foot.——General Chesney, as Commissioner of the Euphrates Valley 
Railway Company, accompanied by Sir J. M‘Neill, the engineer in chief 
and a staff of engineers, left London for Constantinople, to obtain the Sul- 
tan’s firman for the concession for the railway. That obtained, they pro- 
ceed to survey the line between the Mediterranean and the Euphrates.-— 
We have hitherto omitted to mention that Albert Smith closed his Mont 
Blanc lecture and exhibition, early in last month, at the fourteen hun- 
dred and eighty-second performance.——A report is current at Berlin 
that Prince Pierre Napoleon Bonaparte is the candidate for the throne of 
the United Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia——A gasometer of 
enormous size, not less than 200 feet in diameter, is in course of con- 
struction for the Imperial Gas Compavy, near Stanley bridge, in the 
King’s road, Chelsea, London. It comprises abaut 1,000 tons of iron, 
and, including the tank, will probably cost more than £20,000.—— 
W. Gilmore Simms has a new work in press, entitled “ The Wigwam and 
the Cabin.”"——Mr. James Hannay, an English novelist of some note, and 
a great admirer of the late Edgar A. Poe, has in press a new edition of 
the latter’s poems, with notes—The Town Council of Edinburgh have 
elected Mr. Donaldson to fill the post of Master of the High School, va- 
cated by the death of Dr. Boyd._—The new duty on racehorses, which 
is £3 17s. a-year is to take effect on the Sth of April, and to be paid to 
the clerk of the course before the “ start.".—-The opening of the London 
and Port Stanley Railway, was celebrated on Thursday of last week, 
with great rejoicings——Lord Ellesmere has recently placed a slab of 
marble inlaid with brass to mark the spot in the north aisle of Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel where Addison has been sleeping for a hundred years. 
——The Glasgow Times states that two sisters of Sir Wm. Maxwell, of 
Monteith, Wigtonshire, viz., Charlotte and Georgina, have been received 
into the Catholic Church in Palermo.——Messrs. Ticknor & Fields will 
shortly publish a new translation of Faust, by the Rev. Charles T. Brooks ; 
A Pbysician’s Vacation, by Dr. Walter Channing; and a new novel by 
Charles Kingsley ——Near Erith, on the river Thames, a crop is about 
to be gathered of about four acres of sunflower. The seeds will be used 
for oil, and to feed the cattle and poultry, as in the south of France ; but 
the chief object is to obtain the fibre of the stalks for paper making.—— 
The Government have just completed a survey and plans for two fortifi- 
cations and two towers at St. Lambert, south Montreal——Korsuth is 
about to lecture at Edinburgh, Dundee, Montrose, Kelso, Jedburgh, Dum- 
fries, Ayr, Hamilton, and Lanark.——Sir W. Eyre has been making a tour 
of military inspection throughout the British North American Provinces. 
——The will of the late Mr. Samuel Gurney, of Lombard street, has been 
proved under £800,000. The probate duty payable on this sum to the 
Government is £10,500. The deceased left a large landed property be- 
sides.——The convict establishment at Woolwich is entirely broken up, 
and the whole of the convicts, numbering upwards of 1,100, have been 
removed to the new convict prison at Chatham.——A Berlin letter states 
that Queen Victoria sent very rich presents on the occasion of the mar- 
riage between the Princess Louisa and the Grand Duke of Baden. The 
Princess is the only sister of Prince Frederick William, who is engaged 
to our Princess Royal. a 

—_—_ 

Gon Mustc.—On the Chotinski fields, where the entertainments for the 
people are to come off, preparations are being made for a musical enter- 
tainment, of which the chief peculiarity will lie in an 0b/igato accompa- 
niment of artillery, so arranged as to mark the time very distinctly. For 
the accompaniment of the National Anthem a battery of guns is to be 
arranged, with electric wires running from their toucbholes to the side of 
the rostrum, where the director of the singers and players will stand, and 
strictly in accordance with the stroke of his baton these guns will be fired 
one after the other, This very tasteful and delicate performance, so well 
calculated to charm all true lovers of music, was executed on 4 former 
occasion at Kalisch, under the late emperor, when the guns were dis- 
charged by percussion ; an officer gifted with ‘an ear for music was en- 
trusted with a hammer, and the task of knocking off the discharges in due 
and correct time. [This passage 1s borrowed from an account of the late 
preparations at Moscow. How the performance passed off, we have not 
pepe) During the last two days we have had a 

xe OnTaRI0O.—During the last two day* we! 
SED ot g bees fog covering land and water—a fog exceeding London 
fogs—an exceedingly damp aud dismal fug—a fog sufficient to account 
for a temporary derangement of mind of half the pilots and steamboat 
captains on the lake; a fog that would be deemed sufficient cause for 
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number of coughs and catarrhs. It was so substantial that sam- | 
ples of it might have been cut out and enclosed in a letter. It com- 
menced on Saturday evening, it lasted through Saturday night, it con- | 
cealed the sun from us on Sunday, it lasted through Sunday night, it 

tially cleared away yesterday afternoon, and exhibited the sun like | 
an old shilling piece with the coat of arms rubbed off; it came on} 
thicker agaia last night, and settled down on the face of the earth with | 
the solidity of an established institution. It may last a day, or it may 
last for a week, or a month. It is with us aud seems bound to remain. 


any 








A Nice Orentya.—Mr. Delane, the managing editor of the London 
Times, it is said, comes to this country to pick out an American editor 
to place among the corps of able writers of ‘ The Thuaderer”—to 
select a person sufficiently well informed to take charge of American affairs 
ia that famous journal, and write on that subject with the proper amount 
of knowledge in regard to our country, its habits, its population, its in- 
stitutions, its statesmen, its policy, politics, and politicians. He is to 
have six thousand a year, a comfortable berth, a position of honour, and 
an opportunity to do his native land a service.—Albany Knickerbocker. 





Mopern Frenca History 1n THe TiLL.—I was much pleased altogether 
with the little I saw of Paris. One episode was rather amusing. I went 
with a friend to buy a pair of gloves. In paying for them, she wanted as 
change one of the new five-franc pieces which had been lately struck. It 
was not easy to find one: the mp pe emptied his till, and there tum- 
bled out Kings of France and Kings of the French, Emperors and Repub- 
lics, a motley company. I could not help saying, after he had found the 
one wanted, with Louis Napoleon’s head, ‘‘ What next?” The man smiled, 
but said nothing.—Ismeer, or Smyrna and its British Hospital. 
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MARTIN'S THREE GREAT PICTURES. 
“ THE LAST JUDGMENT,’’ 
“THE GREAT DAY OF HIS WRATH,’’ 
and “THE PLAINS OF HEAVEN.’’ 
These sub'ime subjects, the only works by this Great Illustrator of Scripture Truth, that 
have ever been in this country, will be exhjbited on and afier MONDAY, 20th instant, at the 
Galleries of WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & Co, No. 863 Broadway. 
Admission 25 cents. 











FINE ARTS. 
Gouri. & CO. have just Published a fine Line Engraving 
after RAPHAEL 


LA MADONNA DEI ANSIDEI. 
Three Beautifal Mezzotints ct 
THE ANNUNCIATION,. 
CHRISTMAS DREAMS. 
and CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
And a Pine Lithograph of the Canadian Side of 
NIAGARA FALLS. 


Aleo a choiee Collection of the latest ENGLISH, GERMAN and FRENCH ENGRAV.- 
INGS, Artists’ Materials, Picture Frames, Ac, 


FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 
CP encores Ode cov ecrewe coerce ses ep pecice coe eess J. W. Wallack. 





WeALLACK’S 





Ni10’s GARDBN..........-..+005 German Opera.-—The Ravels. 





BUCKLEY's SERMNADERS, New Hall, 585 Broadway; oposite 
Niblo’s Garden. IMMENSE SUCCESS of the New Moon-Alogue, entitled ALI, MOON 
SHINE; or, High Times in the Moon. It will be repeated all this week, with ETHIOPIAN 
MINSTKELSY. Concert commences at 7% o’clock. Admission, 25 cents. Orchestra Seats, 50 
cents, In rehearsal—DRED ; or, The Dismal Swamp. 





GBoRscE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Street. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, 


Marriep.—On the 16th October, . 4 he Rev'd W. Johnson, at St. Thomas’ 
Church, St. Thomas, Upper Canada, W. Witucocks BaLpwin, Esq., of Larch- 
mere, toSusannanH Mary, daughter of the late Stephen Yarwood, Esq. 

Diep.—In Hamilton, C. W., on the 27th of Sept., after a lingering and se- 
vere illness, Susan Srenceg, relict of the late Mr. James Panton, of that place, 
om 59 years-—deeply and deservedly regretted by her family and friends by 
whom she was greatly beloved for her many amiable qualities. 


H Proprietors 

















Norice To Susscripers at A Distance.—Understanding that our friends 
are sometimes charged a high postage for the transmission of Engravings, we 
beg to inform them that the rate onght not to exceed fifteen cents for. one En- 
graving, and six cents for every additional one. That sum remitted to this 
office, will ensure safe delivery. This applies also to Canada. 





g@ Persons in Canada and elsewhere who get the Albion from News 
Agents, must look to them for the Engravings, as we cannot undertake to 
supply those whose names are not on our books. The subscription price sent 
by mail in registered letter te oug address, will be considered at our risk, and 
the Engraviugs can be furnished by our Agents, or sent by mail. 
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A Week in Europe. 

Net. being yet in possession of the Liverpool mail of the 11th inst., we 
have no opportunity of sifting the news as reported by the Halifax sum- 
mary. Nothing, however, seems to have occurred, that changes in any 
respect the attitude of the great powers one towards another, or indicates 
an adjustment of existing difficulties. Every disputed question is as open 
as ever, if the breach in some instances be rot actually widened. Thus, 
a portion of our Mediterranean squadron is again sent from Constantino- 
ple into the Black Sea, with French vessels co-operating, to compel the 
Ruesian evacuation of the Isle of Serpents. The Austrians meantime are 
equally reluctant to retreat from the Principalities of the Danube (as we 
long ago foretold that they would be), and the Commissioners for settling 
the complicated problems thereabouts will not begin their labours until 
the coast be clear. Two or three English men-of-war are at Ajaccio, 
in Corsica, waiting orders for that joint demonstration in the Gulf 
of Naples which we hope will not take place, until its objects are 
better defined and more justifiable than they seem, so far, to be 
The Neapolitan King still declines, very properly, to submit to foreign 
dictation. Spain recalls the vicious old Queer Mother, and our Ambas- 
sador protests, with the usual mania for meddling that appears to distin- 
guish modern diplomacy. Prussia is furious with the Swiss Federation, 
because her agents in the late reactionary outbreak at Neufchatel are to 
be tried in due course of law. But the gallant Swiss are not to be frown- 
ed down, even though it is notorious that Louis Napoleon bas interfered 
on behalf of his brother Monarch. To reduce all these discordant ele- 
ments—and we omit several—to quiet and order, and calm down the re- 
volutionary spirit abroad, and generally to set the Europoan world 
straight, there is to be, we are told, a new Congress assembled in Paris, 
If this report be true, the members of it will probably be the diplomatists 
of second rank who figured at the late Peace Confere nce. Heaven send 
‘hem, and Europe at large, a happy deliverance ! 

The financial affairs of F rance and Great Britain naturally occupy a 
large space in the consideration of a commercial public ; but we cannot 
pretend to throw light on them. They are well conned over by those who 
are interested, long before this paper goes to press. The main facts re- 
ported are that the Bank of France has not suspended specie payments, 
bat is hardly pressed ; that the Emperor will not interfere to prevent the 
natural results of the frenzied spirit of speculation which has for a 
year or two turned the heads of his Parisian subjects : that the Bank of 
England fortifies itself by an immense increase in the rates of interest ; 
and that our Console, under the threatened troubles have naturally 
enough gone down. Still, they were last quoted at 92. 

Of local British news, we scarcely find a word. Professor Morse, of 
telegraphic notoriety, is the metropolitan lion of the moment. 

General Walker; Military Victory; Political Suicide. 
The latest intelligence from Nicaragua has a double importance ; and, 





though our readers will not expect us to trace minutely the varying for- 


tunes of the adventurer who holds that country, he must not be entirely 
overlooked. Telegraphically then by way of New Crleans, we learn that 
on or about the 12th inst., at Granada and Massaya, Walker sustained 
several attacks of superior native forces, and utterly routed them at all 
points. To say that the losses on bis side are set down at one twentieth 
of those on the other, is merely to repeat the usual tale of exaggeration. 
From eleven hundred of the Central Americans killed and wounded, the | 
report has already fallen off to seven hundred ; we may leave it to the 
doubtful chance of correct returns. It is believed however that eo far as 
fighting is concerned, the Dictator—farcically termed President—has ma- 
terially strengthened his position, if he has not beaten down all arm ed 
opposition to him, for a considerable period at least. 

On the other hand—and this it is that gives the news a double impor- 
tance—the victorious soidier prefaced his conquest by a crime and a blun- 
der combined, that may eventually work his ruin. Thirty-two years ago, 
the Confederated States of Central America formally abolished slavery. 
Eighteen years ago, when the Union of those States was broken up, Ni- 
caragua recognised the binding force of the existing law upon the subject. 
On the 22nd ult., by a scratch of his pen, the soi-disant President of the 
young Republic swept away the Resolutions of 1824 and of 1838, and of 
his own sovereign will and pleasure decreed that slavery be re-established 
Without touching upon the moral or political right thus exercised, we 
cannot but be struck with the folly of the man in taking co audacious 4 
step. Walker fs not independent of foreign sympathy. He exists but 
by sufferance. The mere enforcement of existing neutrality laws would 
crush him. Yet does he commit a flagrant act, that sets at defiance the 
feelings of one half of his own countrymen, and snaps bis fingers at the 
well-known antipathies of Great Britain. It has been thought that our 
government was not indisposed to shut its eyes to the irregularities of 
Walker’s tenure and to acquiesce in his rule, in view of probable advan- 
tages to Nicaragua herself and to the commercial world at large. Is it 
too much tosay that this last decree will annoy aad irritate our Cabinet, 
and silence the voices that are occasionally raised in Hogland for the ex- 
tension of the Anglo-Saxon race throughout every portion of this Conti- 
nent? We may be told, that this is an internal affair, with which foreign 
powers have nothing todo. Possibly so : nevertheless, it is open to them to 
look upon the usurper with a friendly or an unfriendly eye. We say no- 
thing in regard to slavery in the abstract, orin regard to the good or the 
evil which its existence might entail upon Nicaragua. We only speak of 
unquestionable facts; in the face of them, we believe that Walker has 
committed political suicide. 

Somebody may remark that a scratch of the pen may legalize slavery, 
but does not create slaves. Whence then are they tocome? Slave-own- 
ers in the Southern States of this country will not risk their property in 
so troubled a region, even if there were among them any superabundance 
of slave labour. To renew the Slave Trade would be almost impossible, 
so strong is the horror of its atrocities, entertained by the civilized world. 
But some mode of supply must be contemplated, unless the decree has 
been iseued solely to curry favour with a certain party here, which furnish- 
es nota few adventurers of the Walker school. And this latter might be 
a reasonable supposition, did we not see a plan foreshadowed in another 
simultaneous decree, which seems to us to have an ominous equint in the 
direction of manufacturing slaves. The supreme government has ordain- 
ed that labourers making contracts for a longer period than six months, 
and not fulfilling their contracts, “may be sentenced to forced labour on the 
public works for the time of their unexpired service, or until the 
party to whom their labour is due may ask for their release.” 
A very little management in compelling all the working clasees to 
make contracts, and a partial interpretation of the decree, or a slight 
modification of it, would stock Nicaragua with ready-made slaves. It is 
quite possible then that the one decree is meant to flatter the South of the 
U. S., now fiercely agitated on this very question. The other may be inten- 
ded as the means of restoring that peculiar kind of servitude under which 
the population of Nicaragua formerly groaned. 

Two or three months since, it was rumoured that Mr. Pierre Soulé, the 
great miachief-maker wherever he goes, had gone to visit General 
Walker. Two or three weeks since, his return to New Orleans was re- 
corded. In the interim, the world learned that he had invested fifty thou- 
sand dollars in a Nicaraguan plantation ; and the world came to the 
conclusion that the visit and the decree were cause and effect. The 
gentleman’s political character has however been so fully exposed, that 
there was not on the part of the world the smallest expression of sur- 
priee. 

Padre Vijil, the sometime representative of Walker in this country, is 
again before the world. His official report of his mission is published, 
and is a delightfully simple document. He expatiates upon the “ general 
enthusiasm which reigns everywhere in the U.S. for Nicaragua,” and an- 
ticipates ‘incalculable progress !”’ 

A large British squadron was still lying at Grey Town, at latest date. 
Great praise is awarded to the officers for an act of naval courtesy to the 
American merchant steamer Texas. Being hoplessly aground in the 
mud uear the entrance of the port, the British ships manned a large num- 
ber of boats, and effected her release from durance. 





The World in Canada. 


On Monday next, the 27th inst., you may ride, if so it pleases you, on 
the Grand Trunk Railway from Montreal to Toronto, or vice versé, and 
you may prolong your journey in one or other direction to the immense 
extent of 855 miles, that is to say from Quebec to Windsor, over roads 
constructed by this much abused Company and the Great Western. We 
do not wonder therefore to find that the junction between two cities of 
euch importance in their respective districts is to be the occasion of 
brilliant public festivity. It is something to be proud of. Blunders of 
Management, financial embarrassments, political jobbings, breaches of 
faith, local wire pullings—all have borne hard upon the enterprise. It 
has been ecandalously knit up with party politics, and shamelessly abused 
as an instrument for speculation. But it has survived, and progressed, 
and triumphed, and now claims to stand forward as a great national 
work, The citizens of Montreal will celebrate the event on Wednesday 
the 12th and Thursday the 13th of next month, by processions, and re- 
views, and banquets, and excursions, and balls, and fireworks. Contribu- 
tions towards the expense of the great féte have been liberally made, and 
we heartily wish that so honest an occasion for rejoicing may be enjoyed 
without let cr drawback. But a few weeks since, and all the civilized 
world was poring over the records of a gorgeous coronation. The event 
then honoured at such prodigious cost served no public end whatever. It 
was a pompous display of wealth and military power. The festival at 
Montreal will not rival that at Moscow in gorgeousness and extent ; but 
its object lies far deeper, and its influence will epread far wider. It will 
be eminently the gathering of a people--to congratulate, each man his 
neighbour, upon a national undertaking well advanced towards com- 
pletion, 

The elections for seats in the Legislative Council have so far (according 
to the Toronto Globe) terminated in the return of six Opposition mem- 
bers, two Ministerial, and one said to be doubtful. Colonel Prince is 
amongst the number. There are rumours that another break-up is immi- 
nent in the Cabinet, by the retirement of Colonel Tache. Also that a 








Commissioner is to be appointed for euperintending the affairs of the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company, so far as concerns its serious liability to the 
Province. Mr. Cayley’s name is in print as a candidate for the office. 

We notice with regret that the crimping business still flourishes in 
Quebec. So artful and audacious are the creatares who engage in it, that 
nothing short of the establishment of an armed water-police, detailed for 
the protection of captains and crews, will effectually crush itout. There 
bas been infinite trouble here in managing the emigrant-ruoners—close 
connections of these scoundrel crimps—but perseverance and vigour have 
prevailed so far, that the foul tribe is passing out of existence-—Two 
novelties are worth mention, for none know better than we do, how the 
press repeats itself. The Montreal Commercial Advertiser boldly de- 
nounces the Agricultural Societies, that are so strong in the affections of 
the Canadian farmer and economist. The editor calls them pet national 
follies, and thinks that they do more harm than good. We have been 
s0 long accustomed to find them flatteringly approved, and the proeeed- 
ings thereat magnified into importance, that we are struck with theques- 
tioner’s boldness. At least the subject is an open one.—The other novelty 
is an attack on the famous Mrs. Stowe, on whose behalf the gamat of 
praise bas been well nigh exhausted. A “Briton in Canada” declaime 
in the Dai/y Colonist against the system of eviction still steadily pur- 
sued by some of the Scottish Lairds, and on vast scale by his Grace of 
Sutherland. He counsels the lady champion of the coloured race to look 
@ little more closely than she bas done, into the condition of those 
estates whereon ehe has been luxuriating. But the “ Briton” will appeal 
in vain. Well-founded, or otherwise, his call will pass unheeded by 
the eloquent advocate of Uncle Tom. In her school of philanthropy 
the white man occupies a position far below that of the black.The re- 
building of the Brock Monument on Queenston Heights is to be duly 
commemorated. The ceremony has only been postponed, owing to the 
absence on the 13th inst., of some of the leading men of the Upper Pro- 
vince.—The Dumfries Reformer gives a formidable account of the ra- 
vages of wolves in the township of Mornington. Human life bas in 
some cases been sacrificed, whilst heavy losses of stock have been sug- 
tained by the farmer. 


The Northern Botany Bay. 


The Montreal Gazette of Wednesday last devotes a column of tart re- 
joinder to our remarks elicited on the 27th ult. and 11th inst., by the pro- 
ject for planting a convict establishment upon Canadian soil—for Cana- 
dian soil we still must call it, though our Canadian contemporary sad- 
denly proclaims that “ Canadian territory, generally recognised as such, 
was notin dispute at all.” If the Hudson’s Bay Company farm lands and 
waters belouging to some Arctic Kingdom, neither Colonial nor British, 
we confess we have not yet heard of it. At least the scheme was pro- 
pounded as a means for civilizing, and humanizing, and cultivating the 
resources of a region, which has geographical and political ties with the 
country in which we both are interested. 

After carefully reading the long article {in the Gazette, we do not see 
the necessity for any lengthened reply. Why should we be particularly 
explicit in pointing out the evils that might follow, if the evil thing once 
obtained a footing in the North? Surely it is the part of those who come 
forward with a plan—embracing changes certainly great. and possibly 
dangerous—to show distinctly what is to be gained by it. The onus pro- 
bandi lies with them. Examples to that end cannot be wanting. Oast 
your eye over any prospectus of any new Company, as advertised in al- 
most apy newspaper, and you will find dividends and profits and advan- 
tages of this or that sort, set down in black and white. What speculators 
would dream of catching, without these, the languid and suspicious eye of 

the public? On the contrary, they often overshoot the mark, and picture 
results so magnificent, and bolstered up with such indisputable authorities, 
that gulls only fall into the trap whilst caution holds aloof. The Gazette, 
to do it justice, is not opea to rebuke on this score. Its general plea of bene- 
fits to ensue is unsustained by any proofs whatever. Nor are they even 
forthcoming, when we challenge them. We suggested that emigration 
to remote and isolated regions was not one and the same thing with co- 
lonizing in the usual sense. The Gazette is discreetly silent. We have 
asked twice for information in respect to the mineral and agricultural 
resources of the proposed settlement ; but we are still left by our censor 
completely in the dark. Not aware of any special difference, whether 
we used the term Northern Canada or Hudson’s Bay Territory, we used 
the one by chance on the 27th ult. and the other, equally by chance, on 
the 11th inst.,and we doubted, on both occasions, that a parallel could be 
established, in point of productiveness, between the contemplated penal 
settlement and the Russian district of Siberia. What answer do we get? 
None whatever to our essential eaquiry. The Gazette passes all this by, 
and accuses us of a misnomer, as we hinted in our opening paragraph. 
Presently however it returns to the charge, and makes the simple asser- 
tion that its chosen ground ‘‘is not so barren of industrial resources as 
it has often been represented,” and that “ there, as in Siberia, convict-la- 
bour might develop resources which would else lie stagnant.’ This is 
modest at any rate, if not cogent. With what face can the Gazette twit 
us with vagueness? 

But the schemers net only shirk the paralled demanded in vain ; they 
have narrowed down their imaginary benefits within an exceedingly 
small compass. At the close of the castigation bestowed upon ourselves, 
which is endurable, we have these recapitulated. They may be thus fairly 
condensed, Canada would have an outlet for her own criminals ; a com- 
merce with the territory would grow up vid Hudson’s Bay, “ia which 
Canada might share ;”’ the Colonists would not be exposed to contact 
with the convicts ; “there are many things, such as breadstuffs, with 
which Canada might advantageously furnish them.’’ What a meuse, to 
come out of such a mountain! We are half ashamed to dissect it; the 
more 80, a8 after another paragraph or two, the scene partially shifte 
again, and the proposal assumes new and contradictory features. The 
Canadian criminals are to be provided with a prison, are they? The 
Gazette says: “it is only proposed that the worst description of convicts 
—those who have almost or quite merited the punishment of death iteelf— 
should be sent to those far away Northern regions.” There is to be fo 
contact between Colonist and convict,eh? See how the Gazette shows 
the cloven foot, whose exlstence we have all along suspected : “ Reforma- 
tion and the expiry of sentence might be allowed to give the convigt 
access to the Red River and other south-western cettlements near the 
borders of Canada.” As for the commerce and the breadstuffa, perhaps 
there is no need to say much about them, now that the Gazette has fined 
down the number of the narrowly-escaped-gallows-birds. We would re- 
mind the journalist nevertheless, that the sturdy Colonists of the Cape of 
Good Hope, when they unfliachingly repudiated a convict settlement, 
had without doubt their stores of bread and beef to dispose of. If the Cana- 
dians have not as much clear moral preception, and as much strong eelf- 
reliance, as those Dutch boers, then the Gazet/e is right in classing the 
editor of the .Z/bion as “some man in blessed ignorance of the subject.” 

We could add much more, but the project has so dwindled down, and 
the Gazette is so vacillating, that we may reiterate our original remark 
that “a vast amount of specious and clever writing, on the other side, 
must be disseminated, before it will be thought necessary to enlarge,” 
In conclusion, we beg to inform “ The Colonist,” whose cause the Ga- 
zette advocates, that this paper is not by any means one of the organs of 
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the Hudson’s Bay Company. There is not a shadow of foundation for 
such a charge. 





The City of New York; the Elections. 

Between the hubbub of approaching elections, and the occurreuce of 
annual military parades, our streets, lively at all times, are now absolute- 
ly crowded with processions, bedizened with banners, and riotously noisy 
at intervals throughout the day and night. Politics, and the personali- 
ties into which they are so largely merged, rule the hour. The most “ ex- 
citing” murders that would in ordinary times set the populace agape and 
Supply the news-boys with extras, are now funheeded. A broker in 
Wall Street commits a series of forgeries to the tune of more than 
half a million of dollars, and nobody seems to care much about it—per- 
haps partly because the sufferers belong to the class of note-shavers, al- 
ways unpopular eave when their services are required. It is well for us 
unconcerned bystanders and disinterested lookers-on, who however are 
sufferers from the din and the tumult, that the day of relief draws near. 
On Tuesday week, the real fray begins and ends. Afterwards, promptly, 
immediately— let who may be chosen, from President to Corporation 
Counsel—a great calm will come upon us. Some say the contrary ; some 
citizens of this Republic are bold enough to declare themselves only wil- 
ling to abide their boasted elective principle, 80 long as it works to their 
own views, and results in the choice of their own men. Having no side, 
and no party, but a deep stake in the abiding tranquillity of the country, 
we are glad to think that in a practical point of view, these threats of dis- 
union are illusory. Bat the theme is not open for us. 

With respect to the great contest for the high and honourable office of 
President, we are glad to be enabled to look forward calmly to any is- 
eue. If Mr. Buchanan be elected, we can trust that the bark of some 
of his loudest-tongued and (politically) most worthless backers—the 
Forneys, the Saunders’s, the Soulés, and the like—is a great deal worse 
than their bite; and that he understands European politics too well to 
‘permit himself, a second time, to be cajoled by them. If Mr. Fillmore 
‘be chosen, we caa refer with confidence to his former administration, 
and anticipate the best relations with foreign powers, and our own espe- 
cially. If Col. Fremont be borne to office on the shoulders of the peo- 
ple—for he seems to be free from party ties—we feel assured that his 
policy will not lead to such internal disorders and external complica- 
tions, as his enemies anticipate, in that event.—On the whole, we believe 
that, so far as public affairs are concerned, we shall hereabouts be pre- 
pared to join in due celebration of Thanksgiving, which the Governor 
of the State has appointed for Thursday, the 20th of next month. 


fAusic. 


In the state of collapse superinduced by the closed doors of the Academy of 
Music, the announcement of a Concert by the Strakoseh troupe fell gratefully 
on our ears, now shorn of half their functions. The very pretty quarrel picked 
by Maretzek with the stockholders has swept away all the first subjects to 
Boston, and left a fair field to gleaners. Among the many stones of censure 
so liberally flung at us by the floating population of strangers tarrying a while 
with us, there is one, like the stone of Sysiphus, forever doing duty. There is 
no real taste for Music in New York ; it is a fashion, a caprice, an unsubstan- 
tial pretension. So say, with mild inanity, these envious nomadic tribes ; 
with what natural justice it is not now the time to enquire, for one fact is bet- 
ter than a thousand reasons, and the Strakosch Concert sets one proof against 
these abstract assertions. It was entirely independent of the hadztués of the 
Qpera ; yet the room overflowed with well-dressed women, and men mous- 
tached. New York is in effect a capital ; aud in it there are many circles to 
draw upon for material aid and succour. So there came seven humdred to 
the rescue and the Concert, on Wednesday night. 

New York at this moment holds within itself two of the brightest planets in 
the pianistic sphere—Gottschalk and Thalberg. Strakosch therefore had the 
good taste to put himself down but for one piece—‘‘ The Dance of the Fairies.” 
He was encored, and gave the pretty air of ‘‘ Lillie Dale.” His shake is very 
good, and he is a pleasiug performer ; but why must every musician now play 
only his own Compositions? It is not given toevery body to conceive, as well 
as to execute. The difference is between art and inspiration ; the one does not 
necessarily include the other. 

Whilst asking questions, we mean also to unburthen ourselves of one, that is 
forever bubbling to our lips at untimely moments. Why must an idea now be 
tacked to every piece of music? It is a mistake, as great as if an innovating 
sculptor should put shoes and stockings upon Psyche. The wretched Fairies 
and Sylphs are served up in every form, sleeping, waking, dancing. They have 
no peace allowed to their manes—why persecute them so? These ideas lend 
no grace to the everlasting shake, supposed to typify their tiny feet. They 
shed no charm over the rambling runs, in 2.40, emblamatic of their fairy rings. 
It is a pretty proverb, that where once the Fairies dance, no grass e’er grows— 
and should warn off poachers and pianists. 

Paul Julien is just as good as, and no better than, when asa little prodigy 
of eleven, he first delighted us. He is too clever to halt midway to the high 
places. He ought to go back to Europe, and retremper his soul in the music 
of the best violinists of the day. He wants aliment.—_Bernardi is respectable : 
Tiberini is in ill health ; it is very evident, and disarms criticism. With Parodi 
‘to support him, he sometimes appears to advantage. The ensemble was good 
in the exquisite bit of the Traviata; but his solos are faulty, and recall the 
sweet melting voice of Brignoli, greatly to the disadvantage of the new tenor. 
Nest pas tenor, qui veut. 

And now for an act of heresy to the dominant school in New York. Parodi 
is a better singer than La Grange; that is, if we accept the italian school as the 
standard. Never were we more struck with the difference between the French 
and Italian méthode, than in Parodi’s first ariettena, “ La ci darem.”’ Her 
dramatic enunciation, her roundness of utterance, the large phrasing as it 
were, brought us again to the true legitimate Italian rendering, which we have 
of late been almost untaught. After a while, where there is a perseverance 
fn an error of taste, we lose our perceptions, or rather lower our standard of 
‘excellence, without being conscious of it. No mistake is more fatal in musical 
criticism than confounding things totally irrelevant. A conscientious pintelligent 
musician may not be a first-rate singer; and a good-looking coxcomb may 
give himself airs, and yet be unapproachable in his vocation. We have 
nothing to do with opera singers, but judge them as they sing. By 
that test they should stand or fall. Too many motives spoil the critic. If 
Parodi could always be sure of her voice, she wouid be an admirable singer. 
She is so passionate, so Italian, so artistic, that it is a pleasure to listen to 
anything so genial—but only in Italian. ‘‘ Jerusalem, thou that stonest the 
prophets,” is not for her. It is a Fury scolding, as she gives it. 

The Concert then was a good one, and entirely successful apparently. One 

word as to the arrangements for comfort. Is there a necessity of Art that 
every concert-room should be a vapour bath for the meek audience? Are 
music and ventilation opposite as the poles; and if so, Why? Heavens! 
what suffering there is on a straight-backed chair with 13 inches space, and 
the thermometer at 96, everybody perspiring freely, no one murmuring 
loudly ; it is a fiery ordeal, and tries the patience a jot too far. It is im possi- 
ble to enjoy so very mixed a pleasure as music with the mercury at 100. The 
intense heat of the room sent us home after the first act, 7 pieces ; but having 
entirely made up our mind as to the performances, we saw no good in making 
a burnt offering of ourselves to Apollo. 








Drama. 


I have a dread ef two things—a Shaksperian revival, and a resuscitation of 
what is facetiously termed English Opera. Either of these catastrophes dis- 
tarbs the current of one’s belief, and upsets the metaphysics of the Possible. 
The latter dispensation is, perhaps, the more tolerable, but the former is afllic- 
tive in an eminent degree. With opera we try to achieve something, and if 
we fail, there is at least merit in the effort we have made ; but with Shakspere, 











whatever we attempt we are sure to fail in—at least to an extent. This arises 
from the fact that there is nothing genuine about a modern revival. It does 
not mean poetry, but pomp ; it does not mean Shakspere, but Messieurs the | 
tailors, and haberdashers, and upholsterers, and scene painters, and pumps, 
and supernumeraries of a certain theatre. To these the great Bard is yoked, 
and if he can drag his weary way through a couple of weeks it is considered a 
great legitimate triumph, and the word “ revival” airs itself. I have a dread 
of such revivals, because I know that the poet whom the World loves cannot 
be revived by such means. In the heart of the student Shakspere finds his 
proper theatre, and not in the lombersome contrivances of the modern stage. 
Let us sneer at this as we may, it is true. We can make spectacle pieces of 
his plays if we will, and satisfy the eye ; but there our triumph ends. If we 
would do more, we must revive the ancient stage of Shakspere’s time in all its 
rude simplicity, and accustom the audience to look for nothing but the text 
and its interpreters. Could we, in this manner, fall back for a couple of hun- 
dred years, we should have but little fault to find with the poet’s constructive 
powers. But with our present close ideas; our present aversion to scenic 
changes ; our constant look out for the unities ; our assembly-room notions of 
human intercourse, Shakspere is perplexing. We need an electric fancy to 
follow him in the closet ; the rope s and pullies of a theatre are very insufficient 
for the purpose. 

Se much by way of preamble. I could say more, but like all other critics 
(how I despise the entire brood !) 1am an arrant coward, and meanly unwilling 
to commit myself. This much however! must project;—the play of ‘‘ Hamlet” 
always seemed to me a bore; I mean on the stage, of course. Well, this play 
has been produced at Wallack’s theatre, and for the past week has been the 
dramatic attraction of the town. Mr. Stuart, the lessee of the little establish- 
ment in question, has I believe consulted a sincere and enlightened admiration 
in its production. All that jadgment, good taste, and historic knowledge could 
effect, has been done. He has gone even further, and endeavoured to modern- 
ise his author, by avoiding, somewhat ingeniously, the too frequent changes of 
scene, and concentrating the action as much as possible on one spot. For this 
he may be thanked or blamed, according to the orthodoxy of the critic. I pre- 
serve a discreet silence, and hand you a Birch anda Bay. You are at perfect 
liberty, dear rea der, to apply the one or bestow the other. J like the innova- 
tion, and you may agree with me or not as you please. In other respects Mr. 
Stuart has adhered firmly to the text, and has endeavoured to be true to its 
local requirements. The scenery is moderately authentic, and, artistically, re- 
flects credit on Mr. Isherwood. Scenic painters do not often emerge from their 
limited sphere of conventionalism. Mr. Isherwood has done so, and merits 
applause. The churchyard scene in the last act is perfectly unique, and con- 
veys a new idea; the ‘“‘ Terrace” scene in the second act is also marked 
by boldness and origimality. Indeed, throughout, the scenery is excellently 
fresh and novel. The costumes are also unusually good, and look as if they 
actually belonged to the period. These minor details disposed of, I turn now 
somewhat sadly to the cast. 

Mr. Wallack played Hamlet. It is said that he made a success in the part 
some ten years since. Iam gtad tohear it, for he certainly has not made a 
success this week. I want to handle this gentleman (for whom I possess a sort 
of selemn veneration) with the softest possible gloves. Buthe can’t play Ham- 
let. I know that he is a tried and valued servant of the public, and all that 
sort of thing. But he can’t play Hamlet. I am conscious that his theatre 
is, and always has been, the only tasteful te mple in New York. But he can’t 
play Hamlet. Now the question naturally arises, Why can’t he play Humiet. 
Without more than an hour's hesitation, 1 answer (having previously pulled 
on an extra pair of mittens and filled my mouth with wool) because he is too old. 
There ! ‘I’ve been, and gone, and done it!” A terrific stage scowl will pur- 
sue me to the end of my days ; and I shall tumble into a cold grave, enveloped 
in the shadow of a mighty attitude. 

In some characters Mr. Wallack has no equal, and in many nosuperior. If 
he would take to a line of business suitable to the maturity of his voice and 
person, be would still defy criticism ; but unhappily he clings to the triumphs 
of his youth, and too fondly believes that he can perpetuate them. The sooner 
he is disabused of this notion the better. In a character like that of Hamlet, 
youth is an essential, or the exact balance of the pathetic is destroyed. Mr. 
Wallack, well made up iu every respect, cannot simulate the elasticity of youth ; 
he is stiff, and angular, and padded, and his joints, if they move quickly, are 
destitute of oily smoothness. Instead of the Prince of Denmark we have a 
kind of ‘‘ Joe Bagstock, sir,” and J. B. never forgets his discipline for a mo- 
ment. Mr. Wallack is too much of an artist not to know his own defects, and 
too sensible a man not to try to hide them. In the place of the rapid posings 
of youth, he gives us a succession of stately attitndes, picturesque enough, but 
sadly unnatural and out of place. He cannot be left for a moment, but he throws 
himself into one of these attitudes ; and it is obvious that from the beginning 
to the end he aims solely for the statuesque. In the play-scene he carries the 
passion to its height, but unfortunately a gentleman of middle age (I have put 
on another pair of mittens) cannot easily throw himself at the feet of a lady. 
He must descend by gradual and easy stages, and take temporary repose on the 
bumpey parts. Mr. Wallack is skillful, and manages this part of the business 
with consummate tact ; but in spite of all his caution, Ophelia must have felt 
a little annoyed. I may add that the acting in this scenewas overdone. Hamlet 
should watch the changing countenance of the King with the eye of a philoso- 
pher reading men’ssouls, and not with the glaring fire balls and chafing mien of 
a wild hyena. Mr. Wallack’s reading of the part throughout did not impress 
me with its originality. It was careful and well digested, but not remarkable. 
His elocntion is always good, but some of his vocal transitions are a lit- 
tle shakey, and in moments of passion he becomes foamy and indis- 
tinct. Take it all in all, the performance was barely a sucvess. There 
was no mental, and most assuredly no physical superiority in the per- 
formance. There are a hundred men in all parts of the world, who are play- 
ing the same part with equal ability, who have not one tithe of Mr. Wallack’s 
reputation. [ am sorry I have to speak so depreciatingly of an artist for 
whom all lovers of the drama entertain respect. But the truth has to be spoken 
by some one, and in this instance I am the man ! 

The minor characters in the tragedy do not receive full justice, with the 
exception of the Queen by Mrs. Hoey, and the little part of Osric by Mr. Wal- 
cot. The latter’s excellence did not astonish me ; but I was, I confess, a little 
surprised to find Mrs. Hoey quite at home in a tragic role. Without aiming 
for much, she really accomplishes a great deal. Mr. Blake, as Polonius, made 
a Chamberlain who was a credit to the King’s larder ; but there I think the 
merit of his performance ends. The dry, worldly, cunning character of the 
old man was entirely overlooked by Mr. Blake ; on the contrary, he laboured 
to make him jocular and convivial. The King by Mr. Lee (a new artist) was 
a tolerable sketch, but feebly placed before the audience. This gentleman 
lacks physical more than mental power. The Laertes of Mr. Sothern, and the 
Horatio of Mr. Reynolds, were faint performances, but not altogether deficient 
in excellence. The two Gravediggers by Messrs. Holland and Peters were 
unmistakably and shockingly bad. Mrs. Allen played the wonderfully touch- 
ing part of Ophelia, with a great deal of naive grace. She is pretty, and 
youthful, and speaks tenderly, and makes the water come in your foolish eyes 
before you are aware of it. But good Mrs. Allen, you commit a dreadful 
blunder in singing the crazy couplets of poor Ophelia to the tune of ‘ Black 
Eyed Susan!”’ 

Mr. Burton has also been doing ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ but I have not had strength to 
witness this play twice in a single week. On Thursday I witnessed a portion 
of O’Keefe’s comedy of ‘‘ Wild Oats,” and earnestly entreat my readers not 


to commit a similar irregularity. It is one of the stupidest plays ever written, 
and is neither placed on the stage well nor played well at Mr. Burton's — 


ALVA. 





AMID. 


Mivirary CoLonisaTIOnN.—The conditions for the formation of a mili- 
tary settlement in British South Africa have been issued. The following 
are the principal provisions :—They will be liable to serve as military 
settlers from the date of their landing in South Africa, and for seven 





years after their location. The duties will be thirty days’ training each 
year for the first three years, and twelve days for the following four years ; 
besides mustering for church parade on Sunday during the term.’ They 
are to be conveyed out free, and will receive rations from the day of their 
landing, and for one year after their location, or a commuted money al- 
| lowance of equal value. From the day of landing in South Africa, and 





for three years from the date of their location, they will receive the fol- 


lowing rates of pay:—Pay of colour sergeants, le, 2d. per day; sergeant, 
11d. ; corporal, 84. ; private, 6d.; trumpeters and buglers the same ag 
rivates. When called out for service in the field against the enemy, or 
n aid of the civil power, the pay of all ranks will be made up to the 
same rate as that of her Majesty’s troops. Special allowances will be 
made for wounds. Each non-commissioned officer and private, if located 
in a town already inhabited by a European population, will be allowed a 
building lot on which to erect his house. Fach non commissioned officer 
and private will be required to build a cottage on the land allotted to 
him. For this purpose an allowance will be made—for a non-commis- 
sioned officer, £20; for a private, £18. At the end of’seven yexrs from 
the date of location, the land, buildings, and improvements thereon 
will become the absolute property of the military settler, if be has ful- 
filled the conditions of his agreement ; and he will then be subjeot to 
no further military duty than that exacted from other settlers in defence 
of the country. Married officers will be Allowed to take their wives 
and families to South Africa free of expense for passage or provisions ; 
and a passage will be given to one unmarried female servant, in addi- 
tion to each family, if required. The wives and families of non-com- 
missioned officers and privates will be conveyed to South Africa free 
of expense for passage or provisions. 


ATHLETIC Sports OF THE BriGapE OF GUARDS AT ALDERSHOT.—T hese 
sports came off on Wedoesday and Thursday last, uader the patronage of 
Lieut..Gen. Knollys. Stewards : Col. Ridley, Scots Fusilier Guards, Col, 
Lindsay, Grenadier Guards. Clerks of the Course: Capt. Fletcher, 
S.F.G. ; Capt. White, S.F.G.; Capt. Campbell, S.F.G. ; Capt. Bathurst, 
G.G. ; Capt. Anstruther, G.G. ; Lieut. Phillips, G.G. Judges: Captain 
Ponsonby, G.G. ; Capt. Gordon, S.F.G. 


WEDNESDAY.—Tas Royat AupgrsHor Hurpix Race, in heats ; the 
two first in each heat to start in the final heat. Ist heat: Serg F Adams,GG, 
1; Serg Newton, G G, 2. 2d heat: Lieut Phillips, GG, 1; Capt Marray, G G, 
2. 3d heat ; Capt Bathurst, G G, 1 ; Capt Ponsonby, G G, 2. 

Tue VETERAN Sraxes, for men of 15 years’ service and upwards ; 100 yards. 

—Serg Jeffs, GG. 1; Drill-Serg M‘Conochie, 8 F G, 2. 
Tue Camp Stakes, 100 yards, flat race, in heats ; the two first in each heat to 
start in the final heat. First heat : Capt Bathurst, G G,1; Private Lowe, G G@ 
2. 2d heat: Private Allen, G G, 1; Private Cameron, SFG, 2. 3d heat: 
Serg Gibson, G G, 1; Serg F Adams, GG, 2. 4th heat: Serg Newton, GG,1; 
Lieut Phillips, G G, 2. 

Tue Livuircotran Hanpicap, for drummers under 16 years of age ; start for 
age. Drummer Apperley, G G,1; Drummer Newall, GG, 2. 

Tue NavVIEs’ STAKE, & wheelbarrow race, blindfold ; 100 yards. 
Thompson, GG, 1; Private Cane, G G, 2. 

Tue WELTER Stakes ; 300 yards in netey marching order. Private E Jones, 
G G, 1; Capt Fletcher, S F G, 2 ; Serg A Windman, G G, 3. 

Re ~ ele: Srakes, a high jump. Serg Gibson, GG, 1; Private No- 

e, G G, 2. 

Tue Deesy Stakes; 440 yards ; open to the camp ; two entries from each 
regiment. Serg Newton, GG, 1; Serg Gibson, G G, 2. 

WreEstLInG.-—Cornish style: Srg Carlyon, SFG, 1. Cumberland style: 
Priv Goodfellow, SFG, 1. 

Putting THE StonE.—Pipe-Major Henderson, SFG, 1; Serg Jeffs, GG, 2. 

THURSDAY.--#'1naL Heat or tHe Hurpie Race.—Lieut Phillips, GG, 
1; Serg F Adams, GG, 2 ; Serg Newton, GG, 3. 

FinaL Heat oF THE Camp Stakes, 100 yard2.—Serg Newton, GG, 1; 
Serg Gibson, GG, 2 ; Serg F Adams, GG, 3. 

Tue Tumsie Down Dick Stakes (a sack race), 80 yards.—Priv Kenney, 
SFG, 1; Priv Kay, SFG, 2. ‘ 

THE ARISTOCRATIC HANDicAP (a flat race), 100 yards.--Capt Clayton, GG, 
4 yards, 1 ; Col Lindsay, GG, 2 yards, 2. 

Tue Pontoon Srakgks (a broadrunning jump).—-Lieut Phillios, GG, 1; Privy 
Noble, GG, 2. 

Tne Licutroot Sraxkes (a hop, step, and jump).—Priv Gregory, SFG, 1; 
Lieut Phillips, GG, 2. 

THe FARNHAM STAkEs (a mile race), open to the camp; two entries from 
each regiment.-—Priv Neaves, GG, 1; Priv Harrison, Ritle Brigade, 2 ; Capt 
Fletcher, SFG, 3. 

A Marca, 100 yards, between Lieut Sir H Fletcher, Bart, GG, and Lieut 
Thynne, GG.—Lieut Sir H Fleteher, Bart, 1; Lieut Thynne, 2. 

THe New Inn Srakes (a handicap) 200 yards._-Serg Newton, GG, scratch, 
1; Serg Gibson, GG, five yards, 2. 

Sincie Sricx.--Capt Fletcher, SFG, 1 ; Drill-Serg Baker, GG, 2. 

The exquisite dancing of Col. Lindsay, G.G., and Capt. Gordon, S.F.G., 
in the Highland reel, and the graceful agility of Capt. Farqubarson, S.F. 
G., in the sword dance, elicited rounds of applause from some thousands 
of spectators. The sagacious discrimination with which Capt. Bathurat, 
G.G., arranged the handicaps, is beyond all praise.—Beli’s Life in Lan- 
don, Sept, 22. 


Private 


STATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY, 
On 1st October, 1856. 


Where two places are mentioned, the last name is that at which the depét 
of the regiment is stationed. 


Ist Life Guards; Windsor 
2nd 0. Regent's Park 
Royal Horse Guards; Hyde Park 
lst Drag Guards; Aldershott, Exeter 
2nd; Dublin 
3rd; Dublin 
4th; Sheffield 
5th; Edinburgh ' 
6th; On passage to India—Maidstone 
7th; Manchester 
Ist; Dragoons; Newbridge 
2nd; Newbridge 
3rd; Hounslow 
4th; Brighton 
6th; Shorncliffe 
7th Hussars; Aldershott 
8th; Dundalk 
9th Lancers; Bengal, Maidstone 
10th Hussars; Birmingham 
1lth; Canterbury, Topsham 
12th Lancers: On passage to Madras, 
Maidstone 
13th Light Dragoons; Cahir 
14th; Bombay , Maidstone 
15th Hussars; Aldershott 
16th Lancers; Kilkenny 
17th; Dublin 
Gren Guards [1st b]; Aldershott 
[2nd bat]; Dublin 
[3rd bat]; Wellington Bar 
Coldstream Guards [lst bat]; Tower 
(2nd bat] Windsor 
Scotch Fusileer Guards [lst bat]; St 
George’s Barracks 
[2d bat]; Aldershott 
lst Ft [lst bat]; Curragh, Glasgow 
[a bat]; Malta, Fermoy 
nd Foot; C G Hope, Curragh 
3rd; Corfu, Belfast 
4th; Dublin, Aldershott 
5th; Mauritius, Chatham 
6th; Cape of Good Hope, Hull 
7th; Aldershott, Pembroke 
8th; Bengal, Chatham 
9th; Quebec, Limerick 
10th; Bengal, Chatham 
11th; N S Wales, Sunderland 
12th [1st bat); Australia, Chatham 
{2nd batt]; C G Hope, Chatham 
13th C G Hope, Templemore 
14th; Malta, Mullingar 
15th, Gibraltar, Isle of Wight 
16th: Quebec, Limerick 
17th; Canada, Limerick 
18th; Curragh 
19th; Aldershott 
20th: Portsmouth 
2ist; Malta, Birr 
22nd; Portsmouth 
23rd; Aldershott, Newport 
24th; Bengal, Chatham 
25th; Manchester 
26th; Bermuda, Chatham 
27th; Bengal, Chatham 
28th; Malta, Isle of Wight 
29th; Burmah, Chatham 
30th; Gibraltar, Isle of Wight 
3lst; Malta, Walmer 
32nd; Bengal, Chatham 
38rd; Dublin, Fermoy 
34th; Edinburgh, Preston 
LAnp TRANSPORT CORPS, BRIstoL.—Medical Staff Corps; Brompton. Kent. 
Royal Sappers and Mmers; Brompton, Kent. 
YOLONIAL Conrs.—lst West Iadia Regiment;Jamaica, 
cee ebeibam. 2nd Ditto; Demerara, Chatham. 
men; Cape of Good Hope. St Helena Regt; St Helena. 


35th; Bengal, Chatham 

36th; Jamaica, Cork 

37th ;Ceylon, Chatham 

38th; Curragh, Aldershott 

39th; Canada, Limerick 

40th; Australia, Chatham 

A4ist; Dover 

42nd; Aldershott, Stirling 

43rd; Madras, Chatham 

44th; Dover, Walmer 

45th; Cape Good Hope, Chatham 

46th; Corfu, Enniskillen 

27th; Malta, Templemore 

48th; Malta, Fermoy 

49th; Dover, Walmer 

50th; Kilkenny, Fermo 

5lst; Curragh,’ Pembroke 

52nd; Bengal, Chatham 

53rd; Bengal, Chatham 

54th; Devonport 

55th; Gibraltar, Isle of Wight 

56th; Curragh, Pembroke 

57th; Malta, Birr 

58th, New Zealand, Waterford 

59th; Hong Kong, Athlone 

60th; [1st bat] Bengal, Chatham 
[2nd bat]; Cape, Jersey 
[3rd bat]; Jersey 

6lst Bengal, Chatham 

62nd; Nova Scotia, Mullingar 

63rd Nova Scotia, Birr 

64th; Bombay, Chatham 

65th; New Zealand, Templemore 

66th Plymouth 

67th; Trinidad, Guernsey 

68th; Corfu, Fermo 

69th; Barbadoes, Weymouth 

70th; Bengal, Chatham 

7ist; Malta, Perth 

72nd; Guernsey, Paisley 

73rd; C G Hope, Portsmouth 

74th; Madras, Chatham 

75th; Bengal, Chatham 

76th; Nova Scotia, Birr 

77th; Dubliu, Aldershott 

78th; Bombay, Chatham 

79th; Dover, Aberdeen 

80th; Cape cf Good Hope, Bury 

81st; Bengal, Chatham 

82nd; Aldershott 

83rd; Bombay, Chatham 

84th; Rangoon, Chatham 

85th; C of Good Hope, Newcastle 

86th; Bombay, Chatham 

87th; Peshawur, Chatham 

88th; Aldershott, Templemore 

89th; Cape of Good Hope, Chester 

90th; Aldershott — 

91st; Piraeus, Berwich 

92nd; Gibraltar, Fort George 

93rd; Dover 

94th; Curragh, Pembroke 

95th; Dublin, Fermoy 

96th; Gibraltar, Isle of Wight 

97th; Portsmouth 

98th; Sheffield 

99th: Cork 

Rifle Brigade [1st_bat]; Aldershott 
(2nd bat]; Aldershott, Winchester 
Jrd bat] Winchester 


Chatham. 3rd Ditte; 
Cape Mounted Rifle- 
Royal Newfoundland 


: Newfoundland. Royal Malta Fencibles; Malta. Royal Canadian Rifle 
| oe ml Kingston. Ceylon Rifle Regiment; Ceyloa. Gold Coast Corps; 
Cape Coast. 
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Redfield.— 


institu- 


Kstouts AND THEIR Days. By Dr. Doran. New York. 
An olla podrida of gossip and information, touching the origin, 
tion, and practices of Knighthood, particularly well calculated to disen 
chant young enthusiasts who have faith in the chivalry of the olden time. 
You may wince at fiading all the romance mercilessly squet zed out of 
cherished associations ; you may be angry with this professed book-maker 
for bis flippancy and obvious prejudices ; but you will allow that he has 
bundled together a lot of amusing facts and plausible inferences, and has 
eked out a readable volume. There is, however, so little attempt at 
methodical or historical arrangement, and you skip about 60 inconse- 
quentially from branch to branch of the eubject, that serious criticism 
would be difficult, if not superflaons. In the style, we mark one pecu- 
liarity, that it may be avoided. Dr. Doran occasionally interlards his 
narrative or bis comments, with abrupt allusions intended to be illus 
trative, bat entirely out of place. Reference, quite unexpected, to the 
stage, modern books, living personages, slavg phrases of the day, or any 
other small talk that may apparently be on his mind, interrupts the 
thread of his discourse. What may pass as a seasoning in convereation, 
has a jarring effect when written. 

Wiwpirteiy’s New Coox Boox. Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson.—If, 
according to the proverb, a man who has made a blade of grass grow 
where none grew before, is deserving of highest honour, what dignity shall 
we not award to him or her who makes our dinuers palatable, and our 
suppers easy of digestion? It may indeed be doubted whether the world 
is sufficiently grateful for a service, so rarely well performed ia the mid- 
dle walks of life. In this district eapecially, where we are iu the main 
dependent on the very raw material imported from Ireland, how few of 
us bave the luck to stumble on hand-maidens capable even of properly 
boiling what is said so be their national dish! And yet with what igno- 
rance and recklessnees do those mistresses of the kitchen launch into the 
higher mysteries of their art! Alae, that so few of the mistresses of the 
dining-room ehould be competent to tator the aninstracted mind down 
stairs! Think of it, ye fair, whose elysium is Stewart’s or Beck’s, and who 
wonder why it is that your busbands are so prone to being detained late 
at their offices, and so often compelled to drop into Delmonico’s, or to 
take a chop at those horrid Clubs! Think cf it, and ponder over the 
pages of Mrs. Hannah Widdifield. Remember too, that if the French— 
those acnte analysers of human nature—tell you that man or woman 
must be born with an intuitive genius for the roast, they no less tell 
you that education and close attention may achieve all other branches of 
cookery. 

Give us—we own to Barry Cornwall’s weakness for a partie carrée— 
@ emall dinner, judiciously selected, bought at the right place, every- 
thing in season and not too much of it, well dressed, and tastefully served 
by a veat-handed Phillis ; give us this we say, six or seven days in the 
week, and we will cheerfully undertake to enjoy or to criticise. To ex- 
pect an ordinary person of the masculine geuder to be eloquent or criti- 
Cal over a mere volume of directions, would be as preposterous as to 
expect every Tipperary wench to turn out a Cordon Bleu. We limit 
therefore our desire to expatiate upon a work, which is something to all 
of us, and everything to those whom it would initiate. But we must ob- 
serve that it bus three distinct and praiseworthy qualities. The authoress, 
or purveyor of praciical receipts for the housewife, has been celebrated for 
nearly balf a century “as a Cake and Pastry Baker, in South Ninth Street, 
above Spruce,” in the city of Brotherly Love. So, at least, says the pub- 
lisber, with a precision beyond all prais?; and as pastry is a terrible 
stamblivg- block for the bunglers of the oven, and Philadelphia is noted 
for its excellence in this department, we infer that she who could there 
acquire such renown may be safely pronounced an oracle. In the second 
place, instead of being crowded with a thousand or two of directions—as 
the manner of some is—we have but a reasonable number, namely five 
hundred and one, the one being thrown in probably for some mystic rea- 
son, respecting which we will make enquiry from the author of ‘“ Notes 
and Queries.” Thirdly and lastly, the type is extraordinarily large and 
Clear, 0 that the eyes of the student, weakened as they are liable to be 
by emoke and heat, need not be further tried by efforts to decipher it- 
These are real commendations, we eay, “and we say it boldly.” With 
more d flidence we add, that there prevails, throughout, the brevity and 
comprebeusiveness of an expert, not unmingled with a dash of conscious 
superiority, justifiable after filty years’ experience. 

INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE Far West. By S. NV. 
Carvalho. New York, Derby & Jackson—An account of Colonel 
Fremont’s last journey across the Rocky Mountains, compiled from perso- 
nal observation and memoranda made on the spot, the author having ac- 
companied the Colonel on that Expedition, as Artist and Daguerreo- 
typist. During three months he resided at Utah, which sink of iniquity 
he dercribes at length. Several discourses and addresses delivered by 
Brigham Young, Elder Pratt, and others of the Mormon tribe, are ap- 
pended, aud are valuable as evidence of the moral pollutien that is syste- 
matically recognised. The author sometimes runs wild in eulogy ; but is 
otherwise a pleasant companion. 

Seep Graty ror Thovaut anp Discussion: A Compration. By Mrs. 
Anna C. Lowell. Boston. Ticknor & Fields.—Two duodecimos made 
up of brief extracts, culled with judgment from authors of all countries, 
wko have found exercise for their miudsand their pensin things holy, and 
moral, and intellectual. The tendency of the day being towards mate- 
rialism and utilitarianism, it is grateful to find some counteracting influ- 
ences at work, We heartily wish, therefore, a wide circulation for a book 
80 tuggestive of self-examination, and so calculated by the variety of its 
matter to attract the philosophical dilettanti, who might shrink from 
ponderous treatises on religion or ethics. The writer’s names also being 
appended to nearly all the selections, even literary taste may be unex- 
pectedly gratified in its pages, 


Tue Canada Directory. Montreal. J. Lovell—We do not often 


iake notice of new publications before they are issued; but the above- 
Damed volume, as proposed, is invested with so much of nationality, 
that we cannot refrain from heralding and welcoming its advent. For 
six years its predecessor has been thumbed in this office ; we are curious 
to see registered proof of Canadian progress during that period. For the 
Speciality is this: not merely in such and such of the leading cities and 
towns are you to have a clue to the professional men and men of business 
—it is the same in every village throughout the Province. Five hundred 
new localities are to be added to those which were in the old list ; which 


in itself shows either a vast increase in certain districts, or a very en- | 
larged ephere in the arrangements for the Directory—something, prob.- | 


bly, of both. 
Canvass, 


Les ConrempLations, Par Victor Hugo. 2 vols. Brussels,—-We 
borrow from the Mew Monthly Magazine the subjoined remarks upon 
Victor Hugo's latest work. We sball probably follow them up with some 
Other notice, that does more ample justice to the merits. 

These “ 
Campbell’s 


We wish the publisher all success in his preparatory 


—: might have a motto prefixed from one of 
rics— 
In the silence of twilight’s contemplative hour, 
in I have mused in a sorrowful mood. 
© themes are sorrow-laden ; and tones of lamentation, and semi-tones 


He Albion. 





of keen auguish and demi-semi-tones of blank despair, occur with oppres- 

sive frequency. The poet bad ever a kiudness for if penseroso, As he 

has grown an older, he bas grown too a sadder man. His path is not as 

the ebining light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect day. We 
! are rather reminded of twilight merging into eve, and eve saddening (in 
Coleridge’s pbrase) into night. ’ 

As the eye glances over the pages of the second of these volumes, con- 
| taining M. Hugo’s latest poema, written at intervals duriog the past 
| twelve years, it is continually lighting on words of a gloomy cast, per- 
| taining to the night side of nature, and tbe woes of poor hum wnity. Noir 
| and sinistre are perpetually in request. Sombre rbymes with ombre times 

without number. So do fundbres with cenébres. Morne is only less a 
bespeak than /ugubre, mal than malheureuz, trouble misérable. It 
were a mystery to enumerate the uses of mystére, aud too enigmatical to 
guess the fall measure of énigme. We are inundated with a flood of 
pleurs. Weare overfraught with a gusta of sanglots. There isno stand- 
ing against such a gale of sowpirs. There is as much deuil as might 
stack Messrs. Jay’s Maison de that ilk. Cadavre isa familiar presence ; 
squelette grins at us from every corner; in the background is sépulchre, 


| Nay, other alliances and reconciliations are to be made. 





and not there alone; and there is a wholesale supply of such grave con- 
comitants as linceul, and suaire, and cereueit, and other articles calcu- 
lated to excite a due acknowledgment in the way of frisson and frémis- 
sement—another well-worked pair in M. Hugo’s vocabulary. 
In fact, while reading the “ Contemplations,” nous assistons, to apply 

@ line in one of them, 

Nous assistons aux deuils, au blasphéme, aux regrets, 

Aux fureurs........ 
Passages of deep tenderness and touching affectioa—nay, whole poems of 
this character—are largely interfased; but shades of the prison-house 
close them in; everywhere we are haunted by Time the Skeleton and 
Death the Shadow ; and, as in the bome appointed for all living, the 
worms seems already to feed sweetly upon us, the worms are under us, 
and the worms cover us. Vanity of vanities, saith this Poet, as said the 
Preacher in old time,—all is vanity; and to the Poet, even more than to 
the Preacher, it is vexation of spirit. He is ever vexing the spirit within 
him, over the Problem of Life. He is continually fretting his heart of 
hearts with the Mystery of Death. For ever we are coming across some 
such moody verse as this: 


Je sais que le fruit tombe au vent qui le secoue; 
Que l’oiseau perd sa plume et la fleur son parfum ; 
Que la création est une grande roue 
Qui ne peut se mouvoir sans écraser quelqu’un. 
A. Villequier. 
Or such feverish and querulous stanzas as these : 


Ob! que le gouffre est noir et que l’ail est débile ! 
Nons avons devant nous Je silence immobile. 
Qui sommes-nous ? of sommes-nous ? 
Faut-il jouer? faut-il pleurer? Ceox qu’on rencontre 
Passent. Quelle est Ja loi? La priére nous montre 
L’ecorchure de ses genoux. 


D’ott viens tu ?—Je ne sais ——On vas-ta?—Je l'ignore. 
L’homme ainsi parle a l'homme et l’onde au flot sonore. 
‘Tout va, tout vient, tout meurt, tout fuit. 
Parfois nous devenons piles, hommes et femmes, 
Comme si nous sentions se fermer sur nos 4mes 
La main de la géante nuit. 


Nous voyons fuir la fléche et l’ombre est sur la cible. 

L’homme est Jancé. Par qni? vers qui? Dans Vinvisible. 
L’are ténébrevx siffle dans lair. 

En voyant ceux qu’on aime en nos bras se dissoudre, 

Nous demandons si c’est pour la mort, coup de foudre, 
Qu’est faite, hélas! la vie éclair! 


Nous demandons, vivants douteux qu’un linceul couvre, 
Si le profond tombeau qui devant nous s’entr’ouvre, 
Abime, espoir, asile, écueil, 
N’est pas le firmament plein d’étoiles sans nombre, 
Et si tous les clous d’or qu’on voit au ciel dans l’ombre 
Ne sont pas les clous du cercuell ! 
* * * > * 
Nous aimons. A quoi bon? Nous souffrons. Pourquoi faire ? 
Je préfére mourir et m’en aller. Préfere. 
Allez, choisissez vos chemins. 
L’étre effrayant se tait au fond du ciel nocturne, 
Et regarde tomber de la bouche de l’urne 
Le flot livide des humains. 
Whatever it may be in Human Life, of the “‘ Contemplations” it is emi- 
nently true,in the Contemplator’s own words, that Ad/us / tout est sépul- 
chre: and if at the close of one Contemplation on en sort, as sure as fate 
on y tombe again at the opening of the next—for are we not all the while 
stumbling over graves, and in the dark? And after all, even if Life bas 
its bright side, or its happy moments, or its pleasant associations, what 
are they worth, being a thing so frail and illusory ?— 
Qu’importe la lumiére, et l’aurore, et les astres, 
Fleurs des chapiteaux bleus, diamants des pilastres 
Da profond firmament, 
Et mai qui nous caresse, et l'enfant qui nous charme, 
Si tout n’e-t qu'un scupir, si tout n’est qu’ane larme, 
Si tout n'est qu’un moment ! 
Pleurs dans la Nwit. 
At times, indeed, the utterly desponding and dejected a expresses him- 
self like & man who has no hope, and is without God in the world. 
Avowedly his esprit is one gui du doute a sentila pigfre. And cer- 
tainly the tone iv which he literally upbraids his Maker, for taking awa 
that which He had given, for commissioning death to visit the work of His 
own bands, is audacious tothe full extent of French audacity. There are 
some most affecting poems in this collection, in memorium of a darling 
daughter, and we feelingly recoguise the power of their lament ; but what 
ere we to think of the taste, what can we say for the feeling, that find vent 
in lines such as thes: ?— 
L’humble enfant que Dieu m’a ravie 
Rien qu’en m’aimant savait m’aider ; 
C’était le bonbeur de ma vie 
De voir ses yeux me regarder. 


Si ce Dieu n’a pas voulu clore 
L’cuvre qu'il me fit commencer, 
Sil veut que je travaille encore, 
Il n’avait qu’a me la Jaisser ! 


Il n’avait qu’ me laisser vivre 
Avec ma fille & mes cétés, 
Davs cette extuse od je m’enivre 
De mystérieuses clartes! 


Ces clartés, jour d’une autre sphére, 
O Dieu jaloux, tu nous les vends ! 
Pourquoi m’as-tu pris la lamiére 
Que j'avais parmi les vivants? 
Trois ans apres. 
In plain prose, if a “ Dieux jaloux’’ willed that the poet should go on 
writing poetry, if He could not do without him in this lower world, why 
did He blight bis bome by the shadow of death. Profane sublime of, 
egotism! Elsewhere is to be found the following nondescript extrava- 
gance: 
Lazare ouvrit les yeux quand Jésus l'appela ; 
Quand je lui parle, bélas ! pourquoi les ferme-t elle ? 
Od serait donc le mal qu ind de l’ombre mortelle 
L’amour violerait deux fois le noir secret 
Et quand, ce qu’un dieu fit, un pére le ferait? 
A celle qui est restée en France. 


In an elegy on another young lady—whose, age, yesterday, the poet 
says, was tweniy years,—to- day, Eteraity,—occuss the line: 
A qui mariez-yous, mon Dieu, toutes ces vierges ? 
Cluire P. 
But this “ exiravagant and erring spirit’ returns now and then to the 
confines of submiseion—though his accen!s of resignation, whea they are 
heard, have a curiously sui gen-ris accent: 
Nais, grandis, réve, souffre, aime, vis, vieillis, tombe. 
L’explication sainte et calme est dans la tombe. 
' O vivants! ne blasphemous point. , 
Qu’importe & lIncréé, qu, soulevaut ses voiles, 
Nous offre le grand ciel, les moudes, les Ctoiles, 
Qu’une ombre lui montre Je poing? 





olor. 
Qu’importe, indeed! Yet ihe pious counsel, ne blasphémons point, comes 
from one who dui montre /e poing. or something very much like it, once 
and again in these discursive Cuuiemplations. Let us take the counsel, 
and eschew the example. : 

The first-showing figure just cited is a characteristic specimen of avery 
numerous throng of concetée, wilh which these poems are studded, Vic- 
tor Hugo-ish exceedingly. We bave “le baiser de Dieuw”—* Dien o’a- 
t-il plus de flamme A ses Jévres profoudes?” We hear of a congress in 
heaven at which * Socrate et Jesus-Christ’” converse on what each has 
suffered, and how 











le sage et l’apdtre 
S’en vont se demander dans le ciel Yana l'autre 
Quel goat a lacigué et quel godt a le fiel. 





St. Paul says, 
What concord hath Christ with Belial? Bat Victor Hugo sayse— 
Et Jésus, se penchant sur Bélial qui pleure, 

Lui dira: C’est donc toi! 


. 
Et vers Dieu par la main il conduira ce frére! 
Et, quand ils seront prés des degrés de lumiére 
Par nous seuls apergus, ' 
Tous deux seront si beaux, que Dieu dont l’eil flamboie 
Ne pourra distinguer, pére ebloui de joie, 


Belial de Jesus! 4 
Pleurs dans la Nuit. 
What next—and next? 
M. Hugo’s syncretism, in heaping together promiscuous names, good 
and bad, sacred and profane, is akin to Emerson’s. Iu previous stanzas 
of the poem last quoted, there pass in review before us, mingling as 
they may, Nimrod, Sforza, Messalina, Cleopatra, Caligula, ‘iInus, 
Ahab, Phalaris, Charles 1X , Constantine, Louis XL, Vitellias, Basiris, 
Cyrus, Aigisthus, Electra, Belus, Sylla, Tiberias, Borgia, % , In 
— Malheureux” we meet with—a good meeting, ia most admired 
isorder— 

Caton au mantean blanc, et Dante au fier sourcil, ' 
Joan of Arc, Campanella, Sir Thomas More, Lavoisier, Loiserolle, Lad 
Jane Grey, : 

Toi, Charlotte Corday, vous, Madame Rolaud, 

Camille Desmoulins, saignant et [like the author of the 

“* Contemplations’’] contemplant, 

Robespierre & l'oeil froid, Danton aux cris superbes, 
St. John the Baptist, Malesherbes, Egmont, André Chénuier, Cetigng, Se- 
crates, Thraseas, Saint-Just, Phocion, Savonarola. Verily, misfortane 
makes men acquainted with strange companions ; for a misfortane some 
people will think it for a St. John to be bracketed with St. Just ; mor are 
we convinced au fond of any real elective affinities between a Sir Thomas 
More and a Camille Desmouline. In another poem, entitled “ Les 


Mages,” the roll of names gives, in immediate succession, Homer, David, 
Hesiod, 


Moise immense eréature, 

Manes, St. John the Evangelist, Apollonius, 

Eschyle en qui frémit Dodone, 

Milton, songeur de Whitehall, 

Toi, vieux Shakspeare, Ame éternelle, 
Archimedes, Euclid, Copernicus, Thales, Pythagoras, Aristophanes, Lu- 
cretius, St. Paul, Orpheus, Baruch, Piodar, Daniel (who 

—— chante dans la fosse 

Et fait sortir Dieu des lions), 
Tacitus, Perseus, Archilochus, Jeremiah, 

Scarron, noué dans les douleurs, 

Esope, que le fouet déchire, 

Cervante aux fers, Moliére en pleurs, 
Democritus, Terence, Plautus, Ariosto, Catullus, Horace, Anacredn, and 
Epicurus, Bion and Moschus, Gluck and Beethoven, Mozart and Pergo- 
lese, Michael Angelo and Rembrandt, Lysippus, “ Job en fumier; Dante 
en airain,”’ Socrates, Cato, Juvenal, Tyrtzus, Solon, Plato, Raphael, New- 
ton, Ptolemy, Zoroaster, Herschell, Ezekiel, Volta, Franklin, Fulton, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Beccaria, Columbus, Jason, Gama, Camoéos,—in a 
word (and that word M. Hugo’s), Legion. Once more, in the poem called 
“Ce que dit la Bouche d’Ombre,”’ we have to do with Clytemaestra, Ani- 
tus, Zoilus, Alva and Philip II., “ Jeffryes,” Tristan, Macbeth, 

Ezzelin, Richard Trois, Carrier, Ludovic Sforce, 


Messalina, ‘horrible Isabeau,’’ Claudius, Xerxes, Herod, J Eros- 
tratus, Nero, Octavius, Attila, Domitian, Ceasar, Verres, Atreus, Timour, 
Caiaphas, Pilate, Alaric, Henry VIII., Selim, and other “ éperdas,”— 
assembled that they may be pardoned and live together happily ever 
afterwards. 

As a relief to fantasies of this description, we would gladly cite, and 
applaudingly comment upon, some of the poet’s richly-tinted ture- 
pou, descriptive scenes, arch sallies of once good spirits, and strains of 

ousehold love, happiness, and bereavement—frequently beautifal and 
moving in a surpassing degree—some of those gracefully set “ souve- 
nirs,”’ or those tender and true ‘‘ regrets” which show to best advantage 
the exiled minstre}’s skill of hand and warmth of heart. But the prin- 
ter’s statute of limitations here interposes,—and it affords at once an un- 
| answerable exception to the adage, that where there’s a will there’s a 
way. 





Hine Arts. 


THREE PICTURES BY THE LATE JOHN MARTIN. 

Jobn Martin was unquestionably a man of genius, Grappling with 
themes that the world in its offhand way pronounced to be beyond the 
painter’s reach, he yet compelled thé admiration of the public, A vivid 
imagination, the power of throwiag himself -heart and -soul into his sub- 
ject, an untrammelled originality of treatment, and a profound knowledge: 
of some of the resources of his art, were the secrets of his succéss. At. 
the same time, if he rose above the region of common-place, he carried 
his public with him—the more readily, that few of us have preconceived: 
and set notions in regard to those sublime Scriptural scenes, wherein his 
pre-eminence lay, But it is beyond our purpose to descant on Martin’s. 
general characteristics. The enterprise of Mesers. Williams, Stevens,. 
Williams & Co., of this city, has offered three of bis most recent and most 
remarkable works to the inspection of our fellow-citizens. We shall bet- 
ter occupy our space, by introducing them without further preamble to- 
our readers. 

“The Last Judgment,” “ The Great Day of His Wrath,” and “ The 
Plains of Heaven,” are the august subjects set before you; and we may 
be excused for a hint that in viewing them, a suitable frame of mind is 
desirable. ‘lo turn aside from the throng of Broadway carelessly, as 
though one were going into Barnum’s Museum, would be inappropriate. 
It is well to think of this beforehand. 

On entering the room set apart for this exhibition, you are face to face 
with the first-named of the above. It isa daring conception. Above, in 
the centre, on the * Great White Throne,” sits the Son of Man, with the 
“ Pour and-twenty Elders” ranged in rows on either hand, and with the 
attendant Angels and Archangels of whom the Bock of Revelation 
speaks. On the right of the Throne are the Hierarchy of Heaven, and 
glimpses of Celestial landscape ; in the middle distance, still on that side, 
is Jerusalem in ali the glory of its walls aud towers ; in the foreground, 
the gathering of the Elect, brought forward so near to the eye that one 
recognises the portraitures of sundry boly meu of note, as also of others 
promoted to this happy sphere by what may be called pictorial license, 
Separating the right from the left, is (he dark Valley of Jchosaphat, par- 
tially illuminated by a lurid sun; whilst on the left of the Judgment 
Seat, the Angel of Destruction is emptying the Vial of Wrath over the 
swarming hosts of Gog aud Magog, that are there in confused battle- 
array. The Scarlet Woman and several allegorical figures balance the more 
prominent of the Elect who are introduced on the opposite side, as.we have 
already remarked.--Such, in brief, is the composition ; and theré is some 
marvellous work in it. The idea of illimitable space and of infiefte num- 





bers pervades it throughout. The crawing and colouring of the Heavenly 
Cily are of perfect beauty ; for in bis architectural effects, produced by 
lengthened lines of perspective, John Martin bad ud rival. His préiilection 
that way may possibly be traced even in the grouping around the throne of 
our Saviour. The seated Elders and Archangels call to mind some of the 
grand avenues of Sphioxes between Karnak aod Laxor. The lives are 
mainly horizontal and angular; there is no “coming fn the clouds a7 
nor does the artist avail himself of the indefiuable aad the mystical im- 
pression that may be suggested by blendiag toge’her those rounded 
forms which clouds are apt to assume.—Cn the whole, we recognise in 
this picture all the grandeur of desigo, the vigour of fancy, the ability of 
touch, that gave Juha Martio a name, more than thirty years ago, when 

he painted Belshazzar’s Feast and sprang into celebrity. Nar less do- 
we recogaise his short-comings. Your taste, your perception of what is 
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fitting, revolts as the eye singles out the likenesses of individuals ; or, 
to speak plainly, their mortal presence mars the ideal scene. Moreover, 
as John Martin was never skilled in drawing the human figure, 
whilst unequalled in grouping masses, you cannot avoid . sen- 
gation of regret whenever in this respect he invites criticism. 
The second and the third pictures of the series are free from 


this drawback. In the one case, the figures are countless and 
inextricable; in the other, besides being more harmoniously 
painted in themselves, they are few and unimportant. Both 


ere masterly. “The Great Day of His Wrath” is literally over 

q@helming in its appeal to the senses. Earthquake is tumbling down 

cities and temples upon the heads of the doomed who are innumerable 

whilst floods of burning lava add horror to the indescribably horrible. 
None but an artist of lofty imaginings and consummate skill could have 
thus strikingly combined the elements of the terrible and the picturesque. 
We cannot venture to dwell upon it; but it is not too much to say that, 
turning from it to “The Plains of Heaven,” you must experience a feel- 
ing of relief. This is landscape on a majestic scale, and withal surpas- 
singly lovely. From mountains of giant height, but softened outlines, 
@eecends “the holy city, the new Jerusalem,” shadowy yet distinct. 
Thence the eye comes down to still waters and green banks and beds of 
flowers, amongst which are delicately thrown in a few visions of the blessed 
in white raiment, tuning their harps of gold. Turner might have painted 
such a picture—with this difference, that Turner gave us that which was 
not Nature, and so far overstepped his limits: Martin here luxuriates on 
Heavenly ground, and when we acknowledge that Earth contains nothing 
eo exquisite, we accord him the highest praise. 

These three great works of the British School of Painting are to be 
engraved. They were begun and completed between the years 1849 and 
1853. Martin died early in 1854.—We need not, in conclusion, use the 
ordinary terms of commendation. New York has had no such works hither 
to on exhibition. Permit us only to add that one thing is requisite, in see- 
ing them, besides a proper frame of mind ; that is a sufficiency of time to 
examine, appreciate, and enjoy them. 





pon LiFe, UNDER Goop QueEN Bzss.—The rose of fashion, ia the 
amu cloak and dagger, seldom rose before he had heard it at least ring 
noon from Paul’s or Bow. The fumes of canary perfumed the room like 
the odours uf mandragora, and his brain was wearied with the wit-com- 
bats at the Mermaid or the Devil. If a scholar, he had been perhaps 
waking the night owl with bird songs from Aristophanes ; if a courtier, 
he was wearied with numberless sarabands at last night’s masque at the 
Palace, where he enacted a part ; and yet it has been a long night, for 
all good people go to rest at ten. He puts on all his silken bravery, 
bis asb-coloured velvet and gold-laced cloak, or his cherry satin and blue 
taffety, and tying his points goes down to solid breakfast of meat and 
ale. Then, mounting his Irish hobby, his Irish horseboy ranning at his 
ide, and bis French page behind, he hastens to the promenade at Paul’s, 
it being now, we will suppose, not noon but only just gone eleven. Ar- 
riving at the door, he leaps off his horse, throws his bridle to the boy, and 
giving him his cloak and sword, enters at the north door, and takes half- 
a-dozen turns down the “ Mediterranean aisle,” avoiding the serving- 
man’s pillar and the Si Quis (advertisement) wall, taking care to display 
bis jingling spurs, his gold-fringed garters, and the rich taffety lining of 
his cloak, which he snatches from the page. The gallant, after a few 
turns to prevent being taken for a bungry tenant of Duke Humphrey’s 
house, repairs to the sempstresses’ shops at the Exchange, and talks 
retty euphuiems to the citizens’ daughters ; to the bookeellers’, tosee the 
ast book that had been written against the ‘ divine weed,” to con the 
last new play ; or to the new tobacco office, to practice smoking tricks 
and prenies Trinidado. 
If tt be now half-past-eleven, and the gallant be still found chatting in 
Paul’s Walk, he will at once repair to his ordinary, first pulling out his 
lded watch, setting it by the minster clock, and ecrenaiog at what 
pce the friend with whom he parts should meet him at the door of the 
Rose or Fortune, mounting his Galloway nag or Spanish jennet which- 
ever it might be, and, followed by his French ot Irish lad, he would then 
repair to a fashionable ordinary, say Tarleton’s, the low comedian’s, in 
Paternoster Row. Arrived there, he enters the room, salutes his ac- 
quaintances, and, throwing off his cloak, walks up and down arm in arm 
with a friend. Ifhe isa soldier, he talks of Drake’s Portugal voyages, 
or Eseex’s exploits at Cadiz, of the grave Maurice, or the French king, 
neing some ecraps of Italian or Spanish to proclaim himself a travelled 
mon, but by all means avoiding Latin. Ifa courtier he would boast of 
his inflaence at Whitehall, and talk of the last game of balloon he played 
at Hampton with Lord A——, or how he broke a lance yesterday with 
Raleigh at the Tilt Yard. Ifa poet, he would, in drawing off his glove, 
drop @ sonnet, and read it after much solicitation. If the meat were slow 
én coming, he inhaled snuff, or displayed his ckill in “ taking the tobacco.” 
Dioner over, the gallant fell to dice or hastened to the presence. If a 
mere lounger, he would again repair to Paul’s Walk, toothpick in hand, 
bis dress being, perhaps, changed to one of a gayer and lighter colour 
than that of the morning. At three the theatres opened, and he hurries 
off to see the celebrated tragedian Burbage, Shakspere’s friend, play Rich- 
ard the Third. He pays his shilling, and gees into the lord’s room (the 
stage box), or, hiring a stool for sixpence, site upon the stage and smokes 
or plays at primero, till the three trampets announce the advent of the 
ologae. If fond of the drama, he stays for some two hours till Kempe 
Pas sung the last verse of his jig, and then, after an hour at he Bear Gar- 
den, if he does not study fencing and dancing, or does not need the bar- 
ber’s aid to trim him for the night’s banquet, ends the day with some 
friends at a tavern, and lit home by a page, escapes the city watch, and 
#0 to bed.— Shakspeare’s England. 





New Batt anp Concert-Room at BuckrnaHamM Panace.—The new 
State rooms on the south side of Buckingham Palace, now completed, were 
constructed by the late Mr. Thomas Cabitt from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. James Pennethorne, architect. They include a 
ball and concert-room, a large supper-room, and a promenade gallery, 
with ante-room and approaches. The sculptures, which adorn them are 
the work of Mr. W. Theed, and the desorations have been carried out un- 
der the direction of Mr. Lewis Gruner, in conjunction with the architect. 
The character of the decorations is that known as Cinque cento,—the style 
which prevailed in Italy, contradictory as it sounds, in the 16th century. 
The ball and concert-room is a very fine rectangular apartment, 110 feet 
long, without the two recesses at the east and west ends, 60 feet wide, 
and 45 feet high ; including the recesses, the length is 135 feet. At the 
end towards the west a bold arch, supported by Corinthian columns, and 
surmounted by emblematical figures of Fame holding a medallion, upon 
which are the profiles of the Queen und Prince, rises above Her Majesty’s 
seat. The lunette formed by this arch will ultimately be filled with a co- 
py from Raffaelle’s Parnassus ; it is at present decorated with an allego- 

1 composition, representing “ Britannia sanctioning Peace,” exempli- 
fied by children with branches of olive, while a rising lion indicates the 
ewatebfuloess and the etrength of the nation. _At the opposite end another 
arch, but without enrichments, confines a similar recess, containing the 
orchestra and a richly, but not very successfully decorated organ. At the foot 
of this and along the two sides of the room a triple row of seats, covered 
with red silk, and having a passage way bebind, extends, which seats, 
with the other furniture of the apartments, were furnished by Messrs. 
Johnstone and Jeanes. The roof of the ball-room rests on a wide cove 
enriched with stuccoes ; double beams of considerable projection ranning 

lel and transverse divide the whole roof into 21 compartments, each of 
which is shaped into a deep octagonal recess, from which descends a glass 
barner for gas. The lustres are the work of Mesers. Osler, of Birmingham 
Ten candelabra’ of gilt bronze, which are placed at the two sides of the 
seats of Her Majesty and the Royal family, and at the sides of each of the 
doors and mirrors, as also the two lustres in the recess on the west end, 
‘have been executed by Mesere. Barbedienue & Co. Each of these cande- 
labra supports 43 wax candles. The floor is formed in solid parquetry, of 
wainscot, satinwood, and mahogany. The seats, we should mention, are 
not fixtures ; so that, in the event of using the apartment as a banqueting- 
‘hall, they can be taken away, leaving only the raised footway next the 
wall, to serve as a sideboard for the service. Ali the etucco enrichments 
are beautifully drawn, and, with the general arrangement, reflect the 
greatest credit on Mr. Pennethorne.— Builder. 





A Goipen Lecenp.—An action has been brought at the Liverpool As- 
sizes by Captain Petrie against Mr. Ellis, an underwriter at Lloyd’s, on a 
policy for £3800, effected on gold-dust, “ nuggets,” and specimens, and 


£600 in sovereigns, during a voyage from Adelaide to Eaogland. The al- 
legation was that there had been a “ total loss.’’ Captain Petrie was com- 
ing to Eogland from the diggings, with the money and gold-dust packed 


the accident out of which the loss arose, it was very stormy, and the cap 
tain came on deck about two o’cleck in the morning. 
light over the side of the ship to prevent collisions. 
the deck he saw a light shining in the cabin. He went below, and found 
the place was full of smoke. The powder magazine was kept in the ca- 
bin ; and Captain Petrie’s object was to save the two boxes which con- 
tained the dust and sovereigns. He rushed on deck with the boxes, and, 
standing at the side of the vessel, he ordered one of the crew to get into 
the boat, which was hanging on the davits. Just at this moment, the ves- 
sel gave a lurch, Captain Petrie was suddenly thrown forwards, and the 
boxes were precipitated into the water and lost. Mr. Ellis put in a vari- 
ety of pleas, asserting his non-liability ; but a verdict was entered for the 
plaintiff for the full amount claimed, the defendant admitting, atter the 
evidence which was produced, that he could not any longer resist the de- 
mand. 
ORNAMENTAL WoRK, ANCIENT aND MopeRN.—Mr. Woroum is doing 
something as a teacher in ornamental art. The substance of his long 
course of lectures at Marlborough House has been condensed into a trea- 
tise, which should become a designer’s manual—not of specimens to be 
copied, but of lessons to be understood. It contains an outline of the 
history of decorative styles, with some analysis of the architectural or- 
ders, so far as their ornamentation varied. Two classes of styles are 
presented—the symbolic and the wsthetic, the imitative and the ideal. 
These are traced, in their several modifications, as by gevealogy, the links 
being found wkere possible, or, where only probable, suggested. Mr. 
Wornum very emphatically argues that no richuess of material, no per- 
fection of scientific processes—not even the highest skill—will place the 
manufacturer on a level with the ancieat artificers, unless the inspiration 


While walking up 





the variegated crystals of Egypt, the figured cups of Sidon, the shawls 
of Miletus, the Corinthian bronzes prized? What made Ghiberti great? 
and what Cellini? Other men have worked in bronze and gold. They, 
however, were aided by the use of natural objects, as copies, exact imita- 
tions being introduced in bunches and groups. But what could assist 
the Byzantine artists, who raised for the Arabian caliphs and generals 
the domed morques and palaces of Damascus, Cairo, and Cordova? They 
dared not represent, in their most elaborate and infinitely complex de. 
signs, a single living thing, a vegetable, an animal, an angel, a chimera. 
Many species, even of the ancient symbolism, were excluded. Yet, from 
mere curves and interlacings, traceries, scrolls, labyrinths, the disguised 
forms of flowers, wonderful surface patterns were originated, which have 
never been rivalled. As the Egyptian decorator, by mere symmetrical 
arrapzement, converted even hieroglyph into conspicuous and admirable 
ornaments—an ingenuity exercised also by the Chinese—so the Saracens 
elaborated inscriptions into their designs, and the beautiful Arabic cha- 
racter became a typical decoration. And, as Mr. Wornum says, although 
flowers were not palpably introduced, the great mass of the minor details 
of Saracenic designs are composed of floral forms more than convention- 
alized, the very inscriptions being sometimes grouped as fiowers. All 
races have chosen these for use in decoration—not as is the Eaglish habit, 
to weave their outlines and colours confusedly into carpets and tapes. 
tries, to paint them on cups, and arrange them, in uomeaning festoons, 
on roofs and walls, but to convert them into ideas, as ancient nations con- 
verted the lotus, the lily, the tulip, the papyrus, palm-trees, stars, the 
flow of water, the zodiacal signs, and the almond and pomegranate of the 
Jews. That the Greeks were not mere copyists is proved by the existence 
of the ornament called the Honeysuckle, which was only one out of a 
thousand varieties from the same suggestion, though “ half the classical 
buildings of modern times are covered with honeysuckles, bringing the 
whole art of Greece into disgrace for its monotony and formality.” 

Scorcu Farmers on Turkisn Sou.—Oa Thursday about 25 agricul- 
tural labourers, with their wives and families, left the Broomielaw, Glas- 
gow, by the Beaver steamer, en route for Liverpool, whence they sail on 
Saturday for Tarkey by the screw steamer Arcadia. They are under the 
charge of and are accompanied by Mr. Gebbie, lately farm overseer to 
Mr. Dixon, of Govan Ironworks, and are to be employed, under him, in 
introducing the Scotch system of farming among the Turks and Greeks, 
upon a beautiful and extensive estate acquired by Mr. Thomas Parry, 
situated about 12 miles from Constantinople. Mr. Parry has been long 
domiciled in the dominions of the Sultan ; and, seeing the slovenly and 
uuproductive mode of agriculture pursued by the natives, he resolved to 
offer the example of a better system, both for the improvement of his 
own property and for the benefit of the igaorant Turkish cultivators in 
general. He accordingly sent a commission to Messrs. Edmiston and Mitch- 
ell, of Glasgow, to secure acompetent overseer and a number of industrious 
and intelligent Scotch peasants, and to send them, with agricultural imple- 
ments, &c., to Constantinople. This commission, so far as we learn, has 
been executed by these gentlemen with great success and ability. In ad- 
dition to the human freight already alluded to they have sent off agri- 
cultural implements of every variety and of the very best description, 
consisting of ploughs, harrows, spades, rollers, &c., which have all been 
supplied by Messrs. John Gray and Co., of Uddingstone. They have al- 
so forwarded a large quantity of most valuable agricultural seeds, which 
have been furnished by Messrs. Alexander Cross and Son, of Glasgow. The 
extent of the consignment of tools and seeds may ke understood when 
we state that three spacious railway waggons were filled by them to the 
roof. Another detachment of agricultural labourers is soon to follow. 
Of itself this consignment may be of little amount when compared with 
the vast magnitude of the exports of the Clyde, but its consequences are 
likely to be of the most beneficial character, when we look to the effect 
naturally to be produced by the planting of an intelligent agricultural 
colony in the midst of an ignorant but tractable people, who enjoy a soil 
and climate so rich and rare that three crops of hay for instance may be 
produced in the course of a year. We have reason to believe that this 
consignment of men and material is likely, in due course, to be followed 
by others.—London Times, June 14. 





Bripgine THE St. LawReNce.—Passing to the bridge we found the 
outer walls of the abutment on the North side completed, and most of the 
arches which close the top, and will support the roadway already turned. 
The mass of material here is immense ; and placed as it is, it promises to 
defy any element of destruction short of an earthquake. On the lower 
side of it is a wharf which runs out from the bank into fourteen feet wa- 
ter. There will be ample draught of water from the harbour to this pier 
for the passage of vessels drawing ten or eleven feet of water, so that 
small sea-going vessels will probably be able to load or discharge close 
to the bridge.—Hereafter, perhaps, large desigus may be carried out; 
but this jetty isa commencement. It projects at present beyond the se- 
cond pier from the North side. 

The piers already undertaken are nine in number, and they will be all 
finished complete before the bad season sets in. Two of them are on the 
south side of the river. The appearance of these piers are quite familiar 
to our citizens ; but for strangers it may be well to say that they are con- 
structed with a straight plain face on the sides, and lower end, and that 
the upper end is in a wedge-like form, for the purpose of breaking the 
ice. The laying of the tubular girders will commence at an early day. 
This will be done by suspending a scaffolding from the top of the piers 
and the abutments so as to have a level surface, at or about the height 
of the permanent roadway. By means of this scaffolding the tubes will 
be ed to their destined positions. 

é are in great hopes now that nothing will transpire to check this 
great undertaking, certainly one of the most remarkable efforts of engi- 
neering that the world has seep, but that in two or three years more we 
may see the locomotive running across the St. Lawrence, sixty feet above 
its rapid waves.— Montreal Herald. 





Generous Rivatry.—The public instructor to raise the minds of bis 
hearers is Sir James Graham. For moralizing a question of political 
economy, or for teaching the ideas of a farmer to shoot at some higher 
mark than the next market, there is nobody to be likened unto him. Our 
idea of a high-minded moral statesman embodied, and in suitable rai- 
ment, including a white hat, is Sir James Graham. Addressing the far- 
mers, or statesmen, as they are called, of Cumberland, he is in every sense 
of the word the statesman of statesmen. His latest high-minded les- 
son was to the northern agriculturists assembled at Carlisle. Sir J. Max- 
well having expressed a hope “ that the Emperor of Russia may yet reign 
over a free and loyal people,’ Sir James, as reported in the Times, 
subjoins,—“ that he will reign overa loyal people, a cordial people, I fully 
hope and believe. That he will reign over a free people, I do not expect, 





and as an agriculturist Ido not much desire it, for if there be danger 
from a foreigner, one thing is obvious, namely, that that danger must 
arise from freedom on the part of the cultivators of the soil.” 

As an agricultarist Sir James desires to see the Russians loyal, but not 
free. Asa farmer be wishes no farmer to be free but the English farmer. 





He holds the prosperity of Russian Agriculture to be incompatible with 
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of real art gives beauty to his forms, colours, and designs. Why were P 


the prosperity of English agriculture, and consequently the freedom of 
deprecated, as an essential to his success 
What exquisite political morality! Aud what admira- 


“ How charming is Carlisle philosophy!” 

Sir James tells his audience ia the same speech that “ he was held up 
as a traitor to agriculture for supporting the great change which took 
place in 1846.” Expressing such unwortby sentiments, as false in point 
of science, as they are grovelling in point of morality, he exposes bim- 
self to the charge of treachery to agriculture again, and treachery | free 
trade into the bargain.— Examiner, Sept. 20. 





A Squereze.—The imperial chateau at Biarritz is very small, and the 
chambers are by 00 means adapted for the feminine toilet. The Emperor 
is said to have been greatly amused at the confusion and dismay exhibited 
by the crinolined ladies of honour when they were first ushered to the 
rooms allotted to their use in the little palace. “ Mon Dieu!” cried one, 
* not so large as the cell in the convent where I was brought up.” “ Good 
gracious!” exclaimed another, “ we shall never be able to equeeze into 
these cabanons, for they are nothing better.””’ The consternation of the 
ladies’ maids was even more loudly expressed, and amid it all the ge- 
neral belief that the Emperor himself had superintended the design of 
this wing of the palace, has rendered the warfare against this state im- 
prisooment one of the chief diversions of Biarritz. The Duchess de Bas- 
sano has increased the merriment of the party by her clever petition, put 
into rhyme, and placed in the hands of the Imperial Prince, purporting 
to be written in the name of all the bustles, crinolines, tournures and 
agacantes of Paris, who, cramped and squeezed beyond endurance in the 
hermit cells of their unfortunate owners, were gradually losing all their 
freshness, elasticity, and vigour, which had rendered them so redoubtable 
- Paris. Ofcourse, the jeu d’ésprit has been the great succéy of the 
ace. 

Cost or Living ty Panis anp Loypoy.—Paris has become withia the 
last three or four years oue of the most expensive capitals of Europe, and 
the rapid rise in the coat of living, which has steadily gone on up to the 
preset time, seems hardly yet at end. Probably no capital contains eo 
many foreigners who have made it their home, and who have been in- 
duced to do so by the sole reason that ia no other city could they find so 
much enjoyment and so many advantages at so cheap a rate. The same 
inducement no louger exists. I believe London to be now a less expen- 
sive residence, and Vieona scarcely a dearer one. Ten years ago every- 
body coming from Eagland to Paris, and remaining here long enough to 
live otherwise than at an hotel, was struck by the low rate at which the 
necessaries of life, as well as its luxuries and amusements, were obtain- 
able. The present time offers a striking contrast with the past. The 
commonest necessaries, bread and meat and wine, are exorbitantly dear, 
and as to house-rent, it is something fabulous. It is no exaggeration to 
say that it has lately doubled itself.—Paris letter. 








A Cortovs Parisian Lawsvrt.—A curious action was tried by the 
civil tribunal of the Seine, on Friday. M. Pleyel, the piano manufactu- 
rer, demanded of M. Passin, a perfumer, the sum of 150f. as compensa- 
tion for the injury done to a piano which he had let on hire to him. The 
piano, it appeared, had, by some negligence of the defendant, become 
completely impregnated with some of the most disagreeable substances 
used in his business, and the consequence was that it smelt most intolera- 
bly, 0 that nobody would consent to hire it. M. Pleyel tried repeated 
washings, fumigations with tobacco, &c., but all in vain—nothing could 
diminish the smell. At last he sent the piano to the country to try the 
effect of the fresh air, and he demanded the 150f. as damages for the ex- 
pense to which he had been pat in his attempts to purify it, and for the 
loss to which the non-employment of it had subjected him. M. Passin op- 
posed the demand, but the tribunal granted it.— Galignani’s Messenger. 





Perstan Bugs anp Exouisu Spovses,—* Kajar’s Coffze,” from the name 
of the reiguiong dyaasty, and the means by which it achieved sovereignty, 
issaid to be the ordinary medium,whereby Persian ladies rid themselves of 
their lords. Shortly afcer telliag us this fact, Lady Sheil is pleased to 
exhibit something more than the rashness which she censures.— 

“‘ Two days later, we reached Meeana, famons, or infamous, for its bugs--a 
bite from one of which kills, with the slow, lingeriag death, such as husbands 
and wives, in England, love mutually to impart.” 

Atevery Persian incident which we subsequently meet, we cannot 
help asking ourselves whether it be as trae as tuat Haglish married coa- 
ples love to murder one another with the slow, lingering death, like that 
which is the result of a bite from the bugs of Mecana?—There is one 
thing to be said: the Persians are an imaginative and au absurdly ex- 
aggerating people. Half a dozen columns ia ruins they call the thousand 
and one pillars, and this poetical method of expression is eminently 
“catching,” like everything else in Persia.—Review of Lady Sheil’s 
Book on Persia, —— 

JaCK AND THB SHELL.—The sailors, having been relieved from daty, 
had filled their pipes with tobacco, and were looking about for a light, 
when, just at the moment, a buraing shell fell amongst them; many of 
the men threw themselves upon the grouad, but one, more fearless, ex- 
claimed—“ Hurrah, my hearties! Providence is with us! here’s a light!” 
and running over towards it, he went upon his hands and knees, and 
coolly lit his pipe from the fizzing fuze of this engine of death! Indeed, 
Providence was with him, for the fuze burnt itself out, and the shell did 
not explode !— Galt’s Camp and Cutter, Sebastopol. 

An Irisu Sortis.—The Royal Irish, famed for its pluck, and well- 
known for its love of whisky and other potent drinks, was on duty in our 
fourth parallel ; there were five companies of men in it. The night was 
bitterly cold, and as they were peering through the darkness, leaning 
upon the embankment of loose earth, they thought of @ ruse to relieve 
the monotony of euch constant watchings. A sergeant and guard at the 
moment were passing along the trench, with rations of ram for the regi- 
ment who were in the trench in advance. The Royal Irish waited until 
tbe ram had reached its destination, then gave the sigaal, crept along the 
approach, got in among the —th Regiment, fired off a couple of muskets, 
gave an Irish yell and a howl, and cried out that there was a trimindous 
Russian sortie ; the latter regiment, in confusion, thinking they were eur- 
rounded, retired pell-mell, whereupon the Hibernians coolly proceeded 
to drink up all their ram, which having accomplished, they straightway 
returned to their old position. Here they foaad the —th reforming, to 
whom they administered a severe rebake, for kaving left their treach upon 
so slight a surprise.— Ibid. 

Socrates a Lunatic.—Some sensation has been ereated this week by 
an ostentatious article occupying three columns of the Constitutionnel, 
and bearing the notorious siguature of Granier de Cassagnac, Député 
au Corps Législatif, on the subject of Socrates and his Demon. The 
Deputy to the Legislative Corps professes to refute recent work by 
Doctor Lelut, also a Deputy to the Legislative Corps, in which the Doctor 
had undertaken to demonstrate professionally that Socrates was a luna- 
tic, or at all events the victim of hallucination. M.Granier de Cassagaac 
insists that hallucination does not necessarily imply insanity, and cites 6 
instances of hallucination accompanied with perfect sanity—Moses, Abra- 
ham, andSt. Paui! The effect of this solemo baffoonery upon the public 
in Paris is curiously sigaificant. It was whispered that the Emperor’s 
brain was affected, that he had become subject to hallucinations, and that 
the article in the Constitutionne! was a quasi-official apology for the Im- 
perial cerebellum.—Letter from Paris, old date. 








Migration or PLants.—Plants are seldom motionless. The wind wafts 
the seed of the dandelion. The waves bear the nut of the cocoa palm. 
Man has carried the apple and the pear, the apricot and the peach, from 
the highlands of Asia to the Far West. The cerealia have spread over 
all the world, and have become so thoroughly cosmopolite that the land 
of their birth is unknown. Some plants would almost seem to attach 
themselves to particular races. The common plaintain is called by the 
North American [odians “ The white man’s footstep. Currents of air carry 
seeds and the eggs of insects and infusoria. To settle this formerly dis- 
puted question, a German philosopher, Unger, placed several plates 4 
glass, carefully cleaned, between the almost airtight double sashes wil 
which he projected bis study against the rigours of a fierce northern 
climate. Six months later he took them out, and examined the dust 
that had falien on them through imperceptible cracks and crevices with 
a microscope. The result was, that he discovered in the apparently in- 
organic dust the pollen of eight distinct plants, the seeds of eleven va~ 
rieties of fungus, the eggs of four higher infusoria, and living indivi- 
duals of at least one genus! —_— 

A Sore Jerry.—Mr. J. H. Taylor, commander of the Trafalgar, 
East Indiaman, has published a Pian for a Suspensioa Pier or Jetty at 
Madras. The danger of crossing the surf at Madras is 80 great that al- 
most any scheme. however costly, would deserve to be carried out 3 bat 
Mr. Taylor believes that his plan will not cost more thaa £6,000. A pier 
or a rigid pile jetty being, if not impossible, at least inexpedient, he pro- 





poses to sink a succession of stout masts about 15 feet into the sand or 
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above the water level. From each mast- 
means of wire —. 
a sim- 


sea-bottom, and rising 60 feet 
head he would suspend a platform for traffic by 
Ten euch masts would form a pier 800 or 1,000 feet long. This is 
ple solution of a difficult problem. 
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White to play and checkmate in eleven moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 407. 


White. one pune. 
1. Kt to K 2 ch. < to . 
2. QtoK Bach | K tks R. 


3. Kt to Q B checkmate. 





Chess Match by Correspondence between New York and Philadelphia. 
GAME NO. !, (SICILIAN.) GAME NO, 2, (SCOTCH GAMBIT.) 


. We » Puta. Black. Puta. White. N.Y. Black. 
oa hon ta. | | 21. Btke K. | K +wB. 





To Corresponvents.--N, Marache. Receive our thanks for your interest- 
ng 11-move Problem.— The Author of La Silvie is thanked for his contributions. 
—E.D. The Consultation Game commenced on Tuesday last, between Messrs. 
Mead and Perrin against Messrs. Marache and Lichtenhein, at the New York 
Chess Club, will be concluded on Tuesday next.--J. H.G. Your 4-move Prob- 
lem shall receive our attention. 











FRENCH CHINA WARE, 

R EA AND TOILET SETS, VASES, STATUETTES, 
pees .. Bobemian Glass Ware, Water Goblets) Chempague and ober 
Win Fruit Dishes, &c.. , in great variety. ~ ‘ 

PARISIAN MARBLE STATUETTES.%. .. ‘%.* 
#AVases, Match-Pots, &c., &c-, ali of the best makers ; Terra Cotta Wares, Glass Shades, French 
Fancy Articles. 

CHRISTMAS TOYS AND GIFTS, 
For sale at low pri 
aT 


ces. a 
he Public is respectfally invised to cail and examine. 
CHARLES AHRENFELDT, 
Importer, 56 Maicen Lane, (up stairs.) 


STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Office, 15 John Street, New York, 
Two Docrs From Broadway. 
YE RIBBONS, SILKS, WOOLEN AND FANCY GOODS*®0OF EVERY DESORIP- 
tion. Their superior style of Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Garments is widely known. 
CRAPE SHAWLS dyed the most brilliant or more grave colours. All kinds of SHAWLS, 
CURTAINS, &c. cleaned or re-dyed. Goods received and returned oy Express. 
BARRETT, NEP EWS &00., 
No. 15 John Street, Two Doors from Broadway. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Used in Queen Victoria’s Laundry, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS TO BE 
The Finest Starch she ever used. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, &c. 


ROBERT HOSIE, 8 Pine Street, W. Y. 
Sole Agent for the United States. 


e Glasser, Decanters, 











TO SOUTHERNERS, 


DBISEERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are 
formed that mineral waters, under the name of ‘‘ Saratoga’’ water 
name of ‘‘ Sar: a’’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the 
western States, where persons buying these articles desire and think they are purchasing ‘‘Con- 
ess’? water, ke., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to 
itch water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the pute are mostly artificial com- 
entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Coocress Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine ConGress Water, fre- 
ently producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resu!ting in serious permanent difficul- 
tes by weakening the digestive powers and destroying the tone of thestomach and bowels, often 
rendering a mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
duced by saline catharticsdiseolved in ordinary water—while Concress WATER produc:s nei- 
ther griping or injurious effectin ~ case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being tonic 
as wellas carative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, isthe spring, which during sixty- 
three years past has bu iitup the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded the name ot 
the Ce with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist worthless 
articles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress Spring, ina 
1 series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is double, for on 
taking these spurious articles, and La | either no effect or injurious effects from their use, the 
in futures refuse the genuine ConGress WATER, supposing that they have already tried it. A 
is not a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness that it isin bottles and boxes bearing our names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are vate pee J bought up by counterfeiters for the purpose of filling 
them with their valuelessarticle andselling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only of those 
qe can rely on—CONGRESS WaTER and none other—and be certain that the cork is branded, a 
the cork of every bottle of genuine Concress Water, viz: ‘‘ ConGRESS WaTER—C, & W.?— 
if without these words, it is & valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As tothe eom pounds called Sa- 
ratoga powders, Saratoga salts, &o. they are not only valueless, but injurious—not possessing 
even the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders of the shops. That it is impossible to form Con- 
Gruss W4TER artificially, we have the authority of the eelebratedchemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
as follows: —‘‘ it is impossible to recombine the ingredients so asto make an article of equel qua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.’ On writing us, we will send 
you list of prices, sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, enclosing draft for the 
pm res — it Le ae Fh pes to oe — ofthe world. We reiterate our 
R uy the genuine Concress Wartzr only, ofreliableperson 
coring of the devts teamed. y P 8, and to examine the let 
CLARKE & WHITE 


Congrees Spring, Saratoga Springs, aud No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


C LINHERR, Artist in Hair and Jeweller, 577 Broad 
e New York, Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel.—All ki : Wan 
onto eae i. Ceoemee politat otel,—All kinds ot Ormamental Hair Work 


R. LEVETT, Dentist, No. i2 Waverly Place, respectf 
the attention of the public to his new and improved Yimospberic hieee Milly goite 
tificial Teeth, remarkable for their increated fi mpess in position, power of mastication and ve 
superior to the ordinary Suction Plate, is well adapted for the continuous gum. Itistruly wor 
the attention of those wearing or requiring Artificial Teeth to examine this real improvement 
peas engaging elsewhere. Teeth removed by the benumbing application and every recent 
improvement of the day, M. LEVETT, Dentist, No. 12 Waverly Place 
near Broadway. Established 1835, 


W epnine, Visiting and Business Cards.—A. Demarest, No. 182 


New Yora, General Ep Ww 
A oat Stamps, Door Plate, foul, aot: Visiting and Business Cards, 


T OF FICE NOTICE .—The Mails for EUROPE, via Southampt 
e . d d Bremen, 
per U. 8. Steamer HERMANN, will close at this Office, op SATURDAY, the Ist 
November, at 1034 o'clock, A. M. ISAAC V. POW Li pee, gay ot 


RS. BODSTEIN, (L 
give Instruction in Singing ryt 
for the season on Monday, September 15th. Applic 


reliably in- 
and salts, uuder the 
ublic in the Southern and South- 

















Northall,) will continue to 
©. 200 Bleecker street, commencing again 
ations to be made at the house 





Orrice or RECEIVER OF Taxes, 
32 Chambers Fane (N + Court House). 
EW: 
"TO AVOID the risks that must inevitably occur from the crowd os tan Faperr cans at’ off 
susumich ail beady alerel te davng mtn met ale eg 9,008 erie 
2 o'clock, P.M. Every officer in this Department is ore Sue vacatertes boas 
VELOPES containing money or checks tor the payment of Tanes. wimg amps 
H 


By order, ENRY H. HOWARD, Receiver. 
& J. C. CONROY, 65 Fulton Str ufacture 
J ent premieres ot wat ‘Tackle and Pish-Hooks or at ue Manne Sent (he 
shea tee Teese 1 to J. & J.C, C. at the last Fair, as manufacturers of the above 


O NERVOUS 


No, 











to health ; man, restored 
known the at pod Up many years of great pervous suffering is anxious to make 


DAGNALL, No. 89 Fulton ill send (free) the Prescription uscd. Direct the Rev. JOHN M. 


Street, Brookiyn, N. Y 
ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA.—A PI 
— entif 
SAI Sy ey: to animal life, as |i ht, heat, and Be OPEly, 5 fe 
\. . Proper circulation of the vital fluid is impeded, sickness 


q , the 
foreed into the “~ 


SUFFERERS.—A Retired erg 





Blood 
» + wanete king- 

€ inevit a 
ema ves unhealthy, the liver becomes clogged with impure bile, a 
tions, liver complaint, fever nd inflames the blood engendering scrofula, cutaneous erup- 
cure the Gaevelnent sores, dy’ ia, consumption, &c., to pari the blood and speedily 

Propared and sola are ese 8 so efficacious as SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 

also by Druggists generail + BANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, New York. Sold 


y. 
OLLOWA °’S OINT ral 
MENT AND PILLS.—Unlike the 
Be ch. Pisparatons tat wt the virus of eruptions and sores into the vital he, Mineral 
Die barges the before it heals the flesh. The Pills inevitabl cure Dys- 
4, Load diso rders. Sold at the manufactories, No. #) Maiden Lane, New York 
don ; and by all druggists, at 25 cents, 6334 cents, and $1 per pot or box, - 











MILLINERY, &c. 


LADIBS' FANCY FURS. 
BACKUS, OSBORNE & CO., 
NOS. 51 AND 583 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
Offer, at Wholesale or Retail, a very desirable assortment of 
LADIES’ FANCY FURS, 
Consistiog of 
Russian Sable, Hudson’s Bey Maxten, Mink, Stone Marten and 








Manufactured in the late:t, most fashionable styles, 
EXPRESSLY FOR CITY RETAIL TRADE. 


PARIS MILLINERY. 


IS3 MULLEN, NO. 446 BROOME STREET, LL OPEN PARIS MILLINERY 

on Thuracay, October 16th New styles of Chenille and Straw Bonnets, witt waamans 

te match; Velvet Bonnets and trimmings; Coiffares in blonde, feathers, a’ _— ‘o ‘aps 

and Head dreeses—all of the latest style in'design and material. Also, Paris Cloaks, open 

Cloaks, Hoods, &c., Embroideries, Bail Dresses and trimmings, Bridal Dresses, wee a 

Flowers, rich Lace Sets, Collars and Sleeves, selected by herself in Paris, and just received. 

Miss M. baving bad peculiar facilities for inspection’ of the various styles of goods in progress 

for the Fall and Winter fashions in Paris, is enabled to offer the same styles in New York as 
are now fashicnable in Paris, and in the same materials. 


FURS, ROBES, &c.—GENUINE FURS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO, 


H** now ready their large and well-selected Stock, containing the latest styles in 
CARDINALS. 
vecronrars 








JFFS, 
CUFFS, 
&e , &e. 
N. B.—Especial care has been taken in selecting the best and most matured Skins, and they 
have great confidence in recommending theze goods to their customers. 


BROADWAY, CHAMBERS and READE STREETS. 


MACKENZIE’S CLOAKS. 
RICH, ELEGANT AND NEW, NOW OPEN. 
[HE ZULIEKA, @ graceful and entirely novel garment, in various materials, including 
VELVET, MOIRE ANTIQUE, and CASHMERE BEAVER CLOTH. 

The subscriber takes this opportunity of informing his customers that in consequence of his 
vaetly increasing trade, he bas relinquished the fur department, so as to enable him to devote 
his entire premises, as also his whole and sole attention, to 

CLOAKS AND MANTILLAS, 

And having spent a considerable portion of the last three months in Paris, he has made ar- 
rangements with all the leading modists of that city, 80 that he can place before his patrons 
here every distinguished style of garment, simultaneously with its appearance there. 

HIS BLA@K VELVET CLOAKS 
Are universally pronounced by a!l who quamine them to be richer in design, superior in work, 
i in finish, to any in the city. 
and more exquisite in finish, y vw. BUCHANAN MACKENZIE, 


No. 45 and 47 Canal Street, a few deors from Broadway. 








A GREAT RUSH AT 
A. G. COLBY’'S, NO. 289 GRAND STREET, 
As some of the greatest bargains ever before offered in DRY GOODS, may be obtained this 


day. 
Ricu COLOURED SILKS from 4s. 61. up. 
RICH BLACK SILKS, 7s. up. 
STELLA SHAWLS in every wectety of colour, from 16s ap. 
Techie autora woes © *? 
e 8 . . Up. 
5,000 QUILTS and COUNTERPANES, very cheap 


Great ains in CLOAKS. 
is cases PRINTS, fine we, 6d. per yard. 
y a bargain, 
ge Oe : A. G. COLBY, No. 289 Grand Street, cor. of Eldridge. 


RENCH EMBROIDERED CAPS at Half-Price.—Great Sar- 
gains from auction ; also a splendid lo: of French Embroidered Skirts, Cambric Hand- 
kerchiets, Ribbons in every variety, Black thread Laces, Blonde Laces, Gloves, &c. Paris 
Head: dresses, new and beautiful styles, just received at HATHAWAY’S, 687 Broadway, be 
tween Amity and Fourth Streets. 


B. HOLDERMANN, (Late firm of Martelle & Holdermann,) 

. 24 Bond Street, most respectfally informs his patrons, and the ladies in general, that he 

has lately returned from Paris, where he made se:ections of the latest and most fashionable 

styles of Coiffures, Parures for Balls, Bridal Parures, Feathers, and all kinds of Nouveautes 

whieh make part for the Coiffare. 

And he further begs leave to inform the ladies that, having made arrangements with the most 

fashionable houses in Paris, he is prepared now to furnish Dress Trimmings, of Artificial Flow- 
ers, at much lower prices, and superior qualities to ans previously offered. 


AVILION DE FLORA Offers perpetual attractions for Toilet 
Appointments, Bridal Wreaths, Soi: ée Coiffeurs aud Head Ornaments, in endless variety at 
4AMES TUCKER’S, 387 Broadway. 
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" DAGUERREOTYPES & AMBROTYPES. 








FREDRICES’ TEMPLE OF ART! 


585 BROADWAY,N. ¥X¥., 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
AMBROTYPES, 
DAGUERREOTYPES. 
_ F i; d the PHOTOGRAPHIC department, an 
HE undersigted having removes OISIAN ARTISTS,” end bis 
from his old place of business, No. ti readers? hae and Magnificent Establishment 
would call the attcntion of the public, to ay ty that his Galleries and the Pictures made in 


them are 
SagRaes 50 Ansa EVER BEVORE EXHIBITED. 
Those desir otographs, Daguerreotypes, or Ambrotypes, executed by Artists of 
° REFINED TASTE, . 
world do well to call and jadge for themselves. RECEPTION ROOMS first floor, and open 
from 8 A.M., to 10 P.M. 


From Humphrey's Photographic Journal for September. 


PROGRESSION.—We do not approve of the plan of puffing the members of the Photographic 
profession by way of personals. This may do very well when one is trying to bring his works 
into favour with such as are susceptible to Aattery, and measure out their support according to 
the amount of editorial ink used as bait. We feei confident, that those who best know will agree 
with us that it is no puffing, when we can say with so much truth, that the Photographic Art 
this day owes, in no small degree, its position in this country to Mr. ©. D. Fredricks, a gentle- 
man who was the first to introduce the Photographic process upon an extensive scale in Ameri- 
ca. Previous to his establishing himself here, he visited Rasepe ; and, with an enterprise wor- 
thy of imitation, he was not satisfied wiih first securing what knowledge he could himselt gain, 
but also engaged the services of several of the most eminent Parisian Artists. He then, in con- 
nection with Mr. Gurney, opened an Establishment on a plan unequalled in the world. 

After successfully following his profession in connection with Mr. G. for some time, he has 
opened a ** Temple ef Art’’ in this City, under his gue peotecanete and supervision. We have 
honestly and candidly preseuted tae foregoing, feeling that it is justly due to a fellow labourer. 

CHARLES D. FREDRICKS 
585 Broadway, Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


BRADY’S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPES, 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson’s Saloon, 


The Finest and Largest Establishment in America. 
Operating Room upon the same floor with the Gallery. 
Largest Collection of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 
Ph phs, Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 





Water Colours. 

AMBROTY PES—a New Style of Picture on Giass, more durable and perfect than any known 
method of portraiture. 

Copies from old Daguerreotypes, Portraits, or Busts, by this process. A large number can 
be produced at a nominal expense. Daguerreotypes in every style, 


M. B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 


MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible picture 
upon Glass, taken in one-fifththe timerequired by Daguerreotypes. Enamelied and 
sealed to resist the action of dampness. Durability warranted. Photographs in every style. 
Coloured in Oi] and Water Colours. 








OUR LATE STYLES OF 
FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS. 
Are now Ready and on Sale, 


As most of these are from fabrics ippested by and confined to us, and in our best styles, an 
ings that will ran off before the season is fairly begun. 


early call will secure many beautiful t 
The Stock ot CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, and VESTINGS in our Custom Room is admitted 
te be the largest and best-selected variety ever exposed in this city. 


D. DEVLIN & CO., 
Nos. 358, 259, and 260 Broadway, New York. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Merchant Tailors and Importers, 
12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
REEVE by the Steamers and Sailing vessels throughout the season, valuable Invoices of 
Spring Summer Goods, for GENTLEMEN’S WEAR, many of whichare the con- 
fined Styles and Selections of the eminent Makers and Designers from 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN STREET, 
LONDON. 
Combining the Useful with the Beautiful. 
a@~ THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE TOO WELL KNOWN TO NEED AD- 
vertisement ; they have taxen the lead of all others for the lastten years. THE PRESENT SE- 
LEOCTIONS perhaps excel any previously imported. 
*,* Every Variety in Style, Taste, and Make of Clothing and resane Goods can always be 
seen at 12 PARK PLACE. 





NEW PUBLI 


CATIONS. 


FRANK FORESTER'S NEW ORTING WORE. 
JUST PUBLISHED 
The Complete Manual for Young Sportsmen : 
With Directions for handling the Gun, the Rifle, and the Rod ; the Breaking, eegoment and 
Hunting of the Dog ; the Varieties and Habits of Game; River, e and Sea 
Fishing, &c., &c. 
Illustrated with 60 Fine Engravings, trom Original Drawings by H. W. Herbert, Req. 
Prepared for the Instruction and Use of the Youth of America, by 


FRANK FORESTER. 
Author of * Field Sports,” ** Fish and Fishing,” $e. 
Ia one elegant volume of 500 pages, embossed cloth gilt, $1 50; extra glit, $1 75 ; full gilt, $2 


Published by STRINGER & POWNSEND 
aud for sale by all Book sellers. No. 222 Broadway, New York. 


EXTRAORDINARY NARRATIVE. 





A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A VISIT TO EL MEDINAH AND MECCAH. By 
Lieut. Richard Burton, Bombay Army. With an Introduction by Bayard Taylor. 
With a Map and two Iliastrations. Large l2mo. $1 50. 

The wang I of this carious book is as follows :—Burton, an officer in the East India Compa- 
ny, having, 7 a long residence in Upper India, acquired a perfect knowledge of the Oriental 
languages and customs, prejected a visit under the auspices of the Royal '’ 
to the Holy City of Meceah and the Tomb of the Prophet at Medinah. places be- 


if ever 
fore visited by any Englishmen. This he safely accomplished in 1863-4, d' asaM 
medan Dervirh. The history 


of the pilgrimage is not surpassed in interest avd or 
any book of travel ever published bracing his resid 


z at Cairoasa ; 
the journey across the desert with the great annual caravan of Pilgrims; the visit to the tomb 
of Mohammed ; the discovery that the sacred black stone of Meccah is an aerolite ; the annual 
sermen preached at Meccah, to an estimated audience of 150,000 Pilgrims, gathered from all 
parts of the Moslem world; his narrew from det ; and tbe only accurate account of 
the ceremonies of the Museu!man faith, 

To the religious communit 








om 


this work furnishes information never before made public, res- 
the ceremé¢niai laws of a large proportion of the population of the Kastern world ; while 
eant 


for general interest Burton’s narrative will compare favourably with *‘ Eothen’’ or ‘ Ores 
and the Cross.’’ 

MR. STEWART’S NEW WORK ON BRAZIL, 
BRAZIL AND LA PLATA. Personal Narrative of a visit there, 1850-3. By Rev. 


c. 8. 
Stewart, Chaplain U.S. Navy, author of ** A Visit to the South Seas,” &c. With two illustra- 
tions. 12mo, $i 25. 


*,* This very interesting volume gives a variety of carious and entertaining information, 
which is toa great extent novel, as well as authentic and reliable. It is a work eminently 
suited for popular reading and for school libraries, &c. 
HON. MISS MURRAY'S LETTERS. 

LETTERS FROM THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND CUBA. 
M. Murray. 10th thousand. lI vol. !2mo. $1. 
DR. KANE'S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 

ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS ; The Second Grinnell Eapedition, 185°-5. By KE. K. Kane, 
M.D., U. 8. N. With 300 Tilustrations on wood and steel, ne . 2 vols. 8vo. 
$5. i , 


(Next week.) G. FP. 
321 Broadway, up stairs. 
IMPORTANT TO BOOKBUYERS. 
Avrocesras AND RARE WORKS UPON RARLY AMERICAN HISTORY, COM- 
prising Morisot, Charlevoix, Montanus, Gryneus, Heneppin, Lahontan, Labat, Oviedo, 
Purchas, Peter Martyr, Ogilby, 
Ramsay, mith, &c. F 


By Hon. Amelia. 





Wytliet. Pownall, esr, aynal, G 
or Sale by HARLES B. NORTON 
Agent for Libraries, Appleton’s Building. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


HE YOUNG FUR TRADERS; OR, SNOWFLAKES AND SUNBEAMS FROM THE 
FAR NORTH. A Tale of the Far North. By &. M. Ballantyne, Esq , Author of * Hud- 
day Life in the Wilds of Ni America.”’ 1 vol., i2m0., 429 pp. ; bean- 
8 splenaid weod engravings. $1 26. 
not well be conceived. 
THOMAS NELSUN & SONS, 
No. 131 Nassau street, near Beekman. 





son’s Bay ; Or, Ev 
tifally illustrated wi 
A fitter present for the coming season could 
Published by 

And for sale by all Booksellers. 

N. B.—A copy mailed free on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLISH BOOKSTORE. 


TWENTY THOUSAND VOLUME3 OF NEW AND OLD BOOKS, PER SHIPS DE- 
VONSHIRE and PALESTINE, trom London, are now offered for sale by the subscribers 
at very low prices, embracing a very extensive assortment of rare and valuable works of scaree 
authors ; al8o, many finely illustrated works. The prices of a1 our books are marked on the 
first volume of each set, ; ~ uns —_ to examine ag t | ne e = selections 
ut the annoyance of pricing every " 
na 188 Fulton Street, (up stairs), between Broadway and Nassau Street. 








SCIENTIFIO BOOKS. 
H. BAILLIERE, 290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AND OF LONDON, PARIS, AND MADRID, 

MPORTS larly by steamer from Europe all the New Works on the Sciences : 

{ MEDICINE, 4 NATURAL HISTORY, PHYSICS, MECHANIv8 
SURGERY, CHEMISTRY, ELECTRICITY, MATHEMATICS, 
PHILOSOPHY, &c., &c 

Foreign Books wanted and not in stock, can be imported from London in about five weeks, 

from Paris in about six weeks. Ca ues 


ang ATLLIERE’S BI-MONTHLY CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH AND FRENCM SCIEN- 
TIFIC LITERATURE, sent on demand cratis. Part 12 just published. 


THREE NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 
FOR CHOIRS, GLEE-CLUBS, FAMILIES, INSTITUTES, SCHOOLS, &c. 
BRADBURY—TAYLOR—CON VERSE. 


Ivison & Phinney, No. 321 Broadway, will Publish Oct. 10th : 
ACRED MUSIC—THE CELESTINA; OR, TAYLOR’S NEW SACRED MINSTREL. 
The New Book for the Season of 185¢-7, contaising besides the usual of New 
Standard Tones, a fall set of Chants for the Episcopal Uhurch Service, &c. By V. CO. Taylor, 
author of * The Golden Lyre,’’ ‘Choral Anuthems,’? &c. Price 75 cents. 

SECULAR—THE MUSICAL BOUQUET AND INSTITUTE CHOIR. Wan. B. Brad- 
one OBarles ©. Gonverse. A A higher class ws Book, for Neottales and Social 
Singing in Families and Societies, arranged in the form of Quarte.tes, Trios, Dustts and 
with Piano 4 pazimen:s and a plete Course of Instruction in the elements of M 
with new Exercises. Price 63 cents. 

JUVENILE—BRADBURY’S NEW JUVENILE MUSIC AND HYMN BOOK.—THE 
SABBATH-SCHOOL CHOIR. Price 25 cents. 

The plan of this work is similar to tha: which proved so successful in the author’s popniar 
** Sunday-School Melodies.’’ 

The admirers of Mr. Bradbary’s previous works will here find superior books of similar de- 
sign and scepe, embodying the results ot his riper experience, taste and research, and a tasteful 
collection of new and original Music. 

Either work will be sent poass en receipt of price; and TO TEACHERS, CHOIRS, &c., 
* specimens, to use in classes if approved, on receipt of 60 cents, 40 cents and 18 cents, respec- 

vely: 








IVISON & PHINNEY, No, 321 Broadway, New York. 


SELENDID FAMILY BIBLES.—The Subscriber has just received. 
from London a large invoice of the most beautifal and costly Bibles ever iimported, to wh 
he respectfully invites attention They are well adapted for wedding gifts. THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, in plain and elegant binding, and a fine assortment of stan: THEO- 
LOGICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, suitably bound for libraries or presents. JUVENILES 
im great variety THOS, N. STANFORD, 

(Late Stanford & Swords,) 

No. 637 Broad way. 


VALUABLE ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Complete—In Four Volumes, 4to. Price $9 00. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. Conducted by Charles Kn 
This is a new and perfect Thesaurus of Geographic knowledge brought 
me. 








ight. 
) all tothe prese- 


Complete—In Four Volumes, 4to., Cloth. Price $9 00. 

THE CYCLOPADIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. Conducted by Charles Knight. 

This work is illustrated with upwards of 2,000 wood engravings. It comprises all obtainable 
knowledge connected with Natural History, and is th gh and pl 

In Two Voluines, 8vo. Price $4 50. 

MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK PERTHES, The Celebrated Hamburgh Bookeeller. 

A book ot rare interest. giving the history of the life of a plain and simple but noble-minded 
and exceilent German ; presenting a character firm and truthfal in all matters of business, and: 
at the same time gentle, faithful, and lovely in the domestic relations of life. 

ty In One Volume, Post 8vo., with Maps, Cloth. Price $1 50. 

HISTO OF THE JEWISH NATION After the Destruction of Jerusalem, under Titus, 
By the Rev. Dr. Béorsbein, ¢ Ko Abesdoon. = . bs 

The information which this Volume is intended t , has hitherto been secatte: 
over a large number of books and pamphlets, and been partly buried in ancient and ast 


records. 
In One Volume, Demy 8v0. Price $4 00. 


sh eee T OF THE INSANE Without Mechanical Restraint. By John Conolly 
.D., Edinburgh. 

This excellent work just issued in England is by far the most important and 

lished on the subject. It should be in the library of every physician, lawyer, won ee A gg 








~ ‘ 





These, or any other of the English Books, imported by D. KE. & Co. can be o} tatmed 
order through any Bookstore in the United States or Canadas, or they will be sent (post pan. 


on receipt of the advertised price. 
DIX, EDWARDS & CO., 821 Broadway, New York. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER, 377 & 379 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
PUBLISHES THIS DAY, 


HE LIFE OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND, With Estracts from his Speeches and Writ- 
T ings. By Charles K. McHarg. 1 vol. 12mo., with Portrait and Autograpbs. 
. It is om r - om ~ —- biog y of so outebrated & man has appeared in 
ie own land and language. arefa. tog to bring to tany co te 
phy of him, either in English or French, wee To make this Life ta th tie and satenne. 
ing narrative has been the honest aim of the author. —Exztract /rom Preface. 
ON SATURDAY, SEPT. 


8 27H. 
CYCLOPADIA OF AMERICAN LITERALURE. By £. A. 4G. L. Duyekinck. Two 
Volumes, royal octavo. Sixth Thousand. 








NOW READY. ’ 

aa T. yl dee LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 1 vol., octavo, with forty-two superb 
all- ngravings. 

An original work, and entirely different from the author’s ‘‘ Washington and his Generals.”’ 


FASQUELL’S FRENCH COURSE, OR NEW METHOD 


OF LEARNING TO READ, WRITE AND SPEAK THE FRENCH LANGUAGE ; 
On the plan of WOODBURY’S Popular ‘METHOD WITH GERMAN.” By L. Fas. 
quelle, LL.D., Prof. Mod. Lang., University of Mich: , 34th Edit 1 25. 

This system is highly commended by President Allem, Girard College ; Prefessor Schmidt 
Columbia College ; Professor North, Hamilton College ; The National Magazine, Bibliotheca 
Sacra, Methodist Quarterly, H r’s Magazine, &c., and by many distinguished Profersors and 
successful P: Teachers, whe testify to its superiority overthe systems of OLLENDORFF 
MANESCA, ROBERTSON, &c., a8 uniting th erits of the old and new—the theory with thé 














FALL 1856. 
A. & G. A. ARNOUX, 

DRAPERS & TAILORS, 303 BROADWAY, 
| ee attention to their Stock of Goods for Gentlemen’s Wear. The reputation our house 

has attained for style and “quality of work is the surest guarantee we can offer our custom- 
ers that their wants will be attended to. 
Having purchased the interest of our Uncle in the business, for so many years carried on by 
aoe our Father, as well as ourselves, we enjoy all the facilities we had before In connection 
with him, 


The Goods for our Fall Stock will be if poseible richer and firerthanever. We bave paid 





e m 
ee Ivison & Phinney’s DESCR IVE CATALOGUE of their American Educa- 


tional Series, sent a The French Series includes : 

I.—FAS VELL *S NEW FRENCH COURSE, 500 pages............... $125 

IIl.—FASQUELLE’S COLLOQUIAL FRENCH READER................. 75 

TII.—FASQUELLE’S TELEMAQUE., ........ccccccescccresceraeesee os 62 

1V.—FASQUELLE’S NAPOLEON (Dumas)... ... ....sesencsccecscceccce 15 

V.—FA MED MAOCIND. 2. densderic 0000000002000 deee cee she ekbibe 5 

Bi sop aes geod oe ara pce aol io TEACHERS oa pcos, fr exam 
ing! sent pre-paid for abeve prices ; and to at price " 
tion, with & view to Introdaction, if approved, pom, St cxamine 

IVISON & PHINNEY 
No. 321 Broadway, New York. 





ARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by - 











great attention to their selection, BROADWAY, Cor. DUANE 8T. 


Lyin: it paid) to 
applying (pos J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 
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DR. DORAN’S NEW WORE.—PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
NIGHTS AND THBIR DAYS. By Dr. Doran, anthor of ‘‘ Table Traits,” “* Habits and 
Men,” &c. 12mo., cloth, $1 25. , 

DR. DORAN’S WORKS COMPLETE IN FIVE VOLUMES, viz: 


TABLE TRAITS, with Something on Them. By Dr. Doran, author “!** Habits and Men,” 


aasits’ iu MEN, with Remnants ot Record Touching the Makersof Both. By Dr. Do 
autbor of ‘‘ Table Traits.” &c. 12mo., cloth. $1. 

“THE USRNS OF NOLAND of the House of Hanover (the Wives ¢ four Georges). 

By Dr. — author of Habits and Mea,” &c, 2 vols., 12mo., cloth. 


BY DR. MACKENZIE. 


. By R. Shelton Mackenzie. lvol. $ 
LiFe OF non By bie Son. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. Lvol. $1 25. " 
THE O'DOHERTY PAPERS of Dr. Maginn, Edited by Dr. Mackerzie. 2 vols., 12mo. 


00. 
ARE PAPERS of Dr, Maginn. Fe'ted b Dr. Mackenzie. 12mo. $ 
THE Gounnic BALLADS AND COMEDIES O: LUCIAN. Translated by Dr. 
Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 12mo. : 
THE NOUTES AMBROSIANA. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 5 vols. $5. 
SHIEL’S SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 
OS SATURDAY, SEPEMBER 27TH. 
ND PALESTINE, In connection with their History. 

: ee of Canterbory. With Coloured her and Plates. 
yet this is the most complete work in the English age upon the geographical his- 

the lands.of the Bible. Mr. Sasleg is * yoy Biblical Ke mapey cores OSS “ 
‘ate and scientific observation. In the arrangement of topic ceo- 
aed pe a the ch method, His style is simple and elegant, and his judgment 
and sound,’’—Independent. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4TH. 


STORY OF TEXAS, from its first settlement to the Annexation, with Maps, Por- 
teal nod oar Titusirations, By Colonel H. Yoakum ofthe Texas Bar. 2 vols,, 8vo., cloth, 
(in press). $5 00. 


. J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


MISS WARNER’S NEW BOOK. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
Will Publish on the 20th of September, in 
OF T SHATEMUC, By Miss Warner, author of ‘*The Wide, Wide 
Toa = var 12mo , over 600 page, Cloth $1 25; Illustrated edition, $1 50. 

The anthor of the “ Wide, Wide Wozld’’ needed not anotber introduction to American readers 
when she laid betore them * The Hills of the Shatemac.”” The fame of Miss Warner as 4 supe- 
rior romauce-writer, was secured to her even had she not given out such @ treasure as the pre- 
eent worb. Many e hend will welcome her now, and mavy au eye will gleam in anticipation, ot 
such as have heretofore enjoyed the spell of her wanes. They will feel the assurance that 
they are ae af in of gieat excell that they are entering into the thought- 

‘one whose gift it is to draw recognizable ch » wit P ve 7 

@ canvas of impregnable pri: ciples and truth. Such is the volume before us. It is such a 

avall of us see and iearn, many 4 time th e. e are with the freshness 
and individuality of the subject matier ; we become absorbed in the rogular and beautiful an- 
fold the lity of each ber of the group; and wegrow tearfully earnest and bet: { 
ter the kindly influences so graceful'y thrown about us by means of Christian counsel and | 
truth. The book will effect more good than a myriad of direct homilies, and we are certain that / 
it will find most welcome home with the better class of people everywhere.—Home Journal, 
for this work in advance of publication are quite large, those who wish a sup- 


the orders 
first edition should d eaily orders. As «n evidence of the popularity of the au. 
CA ° ‘lish Publishers print 20,000 copies of Lhe Hills of tne Shatemuc, as @ 


in Engiand, the Eng! 

edition ! 

\ D. Appleton & Co., have nearly ready. 
MAR rane. TOO LATE, by Geo Author of Peter Schlemihl. 1 vol. Limo... 
Wash N 


vels. 


$2. 


SINA By Aribur Penrhyn Stan- 


aq, 4: 

















. Wood, Aut 
GTON’S PERSONAL MEMOIRS, with Illustrations ; by Mrs. Kirkland. _ 
SCOTTISH CHIEFS ; by Jane Porter, with Steel-plate Illastrations. eel 


DUNOAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 

@ORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK, 
Issne Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, available iv all the 
Principal Cities of the World. 

ALSO 





Credi on Messrs. GEO. PEABODY & CO., of London ; 
Senter Onna ae on KO. PEABODY & GO., or on the ORIENTAL 
BANK CORPORATION, of London, having 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT seniiiaie 
Canton, Shanghai, icutta. . 
Hong Kong, Bombay, Madras 


red k of New Suvuth Wales of London. 
¢ paser Australie on iu Ao SVD 4 GENCIES Af 


MAIT D AND NEWCASTLE,........ ce ccccoccccecee skiumter River, 
Balseene AND IPSWICH.. Moreton Bay. 


eae ee ee tees 


VICTORIA BRANCAES : : Bento: 
Melbou' eelong. yneton. 
CASTLEMAINE... ee cecee <1 -aseeees+ ++ Mount Alexander 
BALARAT. 
et RGMROT 4... 2cn thihediabiadientitas 
— OVENS AGENCY. 


ALSO, DRAFTS ON SAN FRANCISCO. 


REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND & SCOTLAND. 


NG BILLS FOR SALE ON MESSRS, PRESCOTT, GROTE & CO., AND OVE- 
ST ru: GURNEY & CO.. Bankers, London, from £1 upwards, = demand, and 
goti in avy part of the United Kingdom ; also Bank of England Notes, and Drafts of any 


ne 
. ht and sold. 
of che English Banks or Bankers, boug PRIME & CO., 54 Wall Street. 


coe coe oe» Bendigo, 


a 





WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
N. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CoO., 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 

ISPATCH AW EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH 


ISLANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the 5th aud 2h of each month, 
Exchange on Ualifornia, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 


BREWER & CALDWELL, 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York, 


Issue Bank OF CHARLESTON Bills on the 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 


in sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in ENGLAND, IReE- 
LAND, SCOTLAND and WALES. 
BROWN, BROTHERS & Co., 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 








———————E 








COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINOES. 
ul OTRS PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
B" OB gt tw bas branches or An hes 5 and when Exehange is provided for, collected 
free os any charge whatever. 


ble without Exchange, the charge will be uniformly 32 per cent. 
Deuie nae credits granted, and bills purchased and collected phy Le Ireland Scotland, 


the British Provinces, in North America and Australia, 
RICHARD BELL, ? wo, 29 William Street, New York. 














F. H. GRA 
merican Bankers, Ne. 5 Rue de la Paix 
Bd AP toy Mee CO's SREDIT for Mercantile purposes. Also, OLRCULA 
L ERS OF CREDIT - the ee oes — seine! al 
; eide . . 
y » Gade . J cressions, Mannheim, Retterdam, 
Amsterdam, Carisruhe, The Hague, Marseilles Seville, 
Antwerp, Cairo, Lausanne, Mayence Sienna, 
Athens. Coblence, Leipsick, Messins Smyrna, 
d \ix-la-Uhapeile, Cologne, ucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Baden-Baden, Constantinople Lisbon, Moscow Strasbourg, 
bale, Dresden, Liege, Munich holm, 
ferlin, 8, London, Naples Trieste, 
ferne, Frankfort-s-M Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 
, i, Geneva, Lucea, Pau, Venice, 
4 ~ emeed Gibraltar, Lyons, Palermo Vienna, 
fordeaux, Hamburg, adrid, Pisa, Wiesbaden, 
Bremen, Havre, Madeira, Prague, Zurich. 
Sresiau. Malaga, Riga, 
Office in New York—No. § Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight; also 


#@TERL! NG BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for esle in sums to suit, Bi 
INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, GUELPH, ©. W. 





FEW DOORS FROM THE GRAND TRUNK RAILROAD STATION.—Good ae- 


commodations at all hours for Travellers. Persons in attendance throughout the night. 
Cbarges Moderate. G. K, SCRIVEN. 


eprightliness, and a flavour that partakes of the odour ot the violet auc raspberry. 
cellent light dianer Wine, and preferred by many to Champague 


sible; the favourite drink of lord and bagman, duchess and xurse ; 


_ She_ Alvion, 





~ttober 25 




















a) ‘HE ART OF DYEING HUMAN HAIR is but ve rfec 
BEVSR AGES. understood even by those wno make the greatest pretensions, The Ht By A 43 ve uy 
TRUER MANZANILLA. Hair Dyes of the day may, for the time, colour the hair, but soon to be succeeded by a tarcisbed 
IS Wice is of a delicate pale straw coloar, and is found to possess a striking resemblance | een Or other unsightly appearance. BUGLE’S ELEOTRIC HAIR DYE ts void of these 


H 
T to the bitter flavour of the flowers of the chamomile. It is very light ia y, eminently 
free from acidity, stomachic and appetising, economical and wholesome. in these qualities, and 
as a standard table drivk, it has few superiors. 
SAINT PERAY. 
This Wine, is one of the best growths of the Ktone, and is characterized by its be ry pd and 
tis an ex- 


BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 


The delight and solace of the Indian subaltern in his fuming bungalow 
brandy pawnee ; the drink without which no tifincan be complete, no joarne 
the mac 


the worthy rival of 
4 by dawok pos- 
: admired tonic 
for invalid’, and of weak interiors. 

Imported and for cale by THOMAS MeMULLEN, 44 Beaver street, N. ¥. 





THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


86 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon*—In Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 
del free from ail acidity, asd strongly recommended for invalids. 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADU. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very racely met with in 


this Market. $1000 dozen. 
NNESSY’S FINEST BERANDIES. $600 pergalion. $1500 per dosen, 


OTARD AND H 
Warranted 4th proot, as Imported. 

EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen. 

**CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 
ry this. $3.00 per os. 

ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00. 

LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SUOTCH ALE STILTON CHEESE, &c., 

For Sale by AKTHU® KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New York. 


ALLSOPP’S HAST INDIA PALE ALE. 


T THE SOLICITATION OF MANY OF MY WHOLESALE CUSTOMERS, I HAVE 
placed on dranght this well-known English Ale, brewed in Burton-on-Trent, and respect- 
fally solicit the patronage of those who are acquaicted with its peculiar and wholesome quali- 
ties. BE. G. MENDUM, 
Wine Vaults, 18 Wall Street, 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 133 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACER 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 


ONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot, 


AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, ail the most approved 











brands of Cham ©, including taeirown MAX SUTAINE. Allthe different varieties of Cla- 
ret and Hock Wines. 
he Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 


hoicest Brands of ° 
All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, 2c 
eral Assortment of Provisions, including their Celebrated BURLINGTON Hams, Westpha- 


Home, Beef Tongues, &c. 
GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies, All of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and all the neighboar- 
ing country adjacent thereto. 





HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 
FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 


THE above beautifa/ and unique Hotel is now open for the reception of visitors. It occupies 
one of the most delightfal situations in the city, at the intersection of Broadway and Fifth 
avenue, Twenty-second street and Madison Sqnare. J 
The house will be kept on the American and European plan, having a Table d’ Hote, Restaur- 
ant, and Confectionary, &c., attached. rooms will be let single or en suite, with or without 
board. The transient visitor will find every accommodation, and as a permanent e it 
will be found one of the most delightful. Its situation is such that all the principal ferries and 
railroad depots can be reached by omnibusses passing at all times. As a residence in the sum- 
mer it is unequalled. 
The undersigned assures bis friends and the public that no exertion on his part will be want- 
ing te render his guests comfortable. The hotel bas all the modern improvements, and is fur- 
nished throughout with every regard (to the ease, comfort, and luxury ot its i 

JER, Proprietor. 


FRANCIS RI 
THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 


AVING REDUCED THEIR PRICES TO CORRESPOND WITH THE REDUCED 
cost of Saitpetre, continue to offer their well known brands of 


Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS, 


Also Gunpowder for BLASTING and SHIPPING use, comprising a fall assortment of qua- 
lities and kinds required by the trade, guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
The standard of their POWDER, which bas now enjoyed the bigheet reputation for more than 
tweoty five years, will be found unsurpassed by any other manafacture of the kind in the world. 
For Sale by the principal deaters, and also at the office of tne Company in this city, 

o. Vail, corner of Water Street. 
A. E. DOUGLASS, Secretary. A. G. HAZARD, President. 


; FARM LANDS FOR SALBE. 
HE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
over TWO MILLION OF ACKES of Farming Lands, im tracts of 40 acres and upwaras 
on Jong credits and at low rates of interest. 
These lauds were granted by the Government’, to aid in the construction of this Railroad, 
and include some of ihe richest and most fertile Prairies in the S.ate, interspersed here and 
there with magnificent gréves of oxk and othe: timber. The Road extend trom Chicago. onthe 
North-East, to Cairo at ihe South, and from thence to Galena and Daunleith, in the North-west 
extreme of the State, and ss ail the landé Me wickin fifteen miles on each side of this Road, 
ready and cheap means are afforded hy it for transporting the products of the lands to any of 
those points and from thenes to Kastern and Southern markets. Moreover, the rapid growth 
of flourishing towns and villazes slong the line, and the great increase of population by imm!- 
gration, &c.. afford a substantial and growing home-deaand for farm produce. The soil 
is a dark, rich mould, from one to five feet in depth, is gently rulling and peculiarly fitted for 
grazing cattle and sheep, or the cultivation of wheat, Incian corn, &c, Eeonomy in cultivating 
and great productiveucss, are the well-known characteristics of Iitivots lands. Trees are not 
required to be cut down, stumps grubbed, or stone picked off, as is generally the case in caltiva 
ting new land in the older States. The firet crop cf Indian corn, planted on the newly broken 
sod, usually repays the costs of plowing and fencing. Wheat sown on the newly-turned sod is 
Sure to yield very large profits. A man with a plow and two yoke «f oxen will break one and a 
half to two acres per day. Vontracts can be made for breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at from 
$2 to $2 50 peracre. Ky judicions management, the land may be plowed and fenced the first, 
and under a high state of cultivation the seeond year. Corn, grain, cattle, &c., will be for- 
warded at reasonable rates to Uhicago, for the Kastern market, and to Cairo for the touthern. 
The larger yield on the cheap lands ot Illinois, over the high priced lands in the Eastern and 
Middle States, is known to bs much more than safficient to pay the cifference of transportation 
to the Kastern market. Bituminous coal is mined at several points along the Road, and is a 
chesp and desirable fuel. It can be delivered at several points along the Road at $1 50 to $4 
rton. Wood can be had at the same rates per cord. Those who think of settling in Iowa or 
innesota, should bear in miad, that lands there, of any value. along the water courses and 
for many miles in'and, have been disposed of ;—that for those located in the interior, there are 
no conveniences for transporting the produce to market, Railroads not baving been introduced 
there. That to send the produce of these lands, ove or two hundred miles by wagon to market, 
would cost much more than the expense of cultivating them; and hence, Government lands 
thus situated, at $l 25 per acre, are not so good investments as the land of this Company at the 
ices fixed. The same remarks hold good in relation to the lands in Kansas and Nebraska, for 
although vacant lands may be foucd nearer the water courses, the distance to market is far 
greater, an? every hundred miles the produce of those lands are carried, either in wagons or inter- 
rupted communications, increases the expense of water trsnsportation, which mu-t be borne by the 
settlers, in the reduced price of their products ; and to that extent precisely are incomes from 
their farms, and cf course on their investments. annuilly and every year reduced. The great 
fertility of the lands now offered for sale by this Company, and their consequent yield over 
those of the Eastern and Middie States, is mach more than sufficient to pay the aifference in the 
cost of transportation, especiaily in view of the facilities furnished by this Road, and others 








noxious properties. It instantly dyes the hair a beautiful natural black or bro > 
ther water nor suashine will tarnish in the least; and he Ee 
ageats are authorised to refund the money if the most 
60 cents, $1 OU, and $1 59 per case. Inventor, W. BOG 
where. 
Rk YOU GETTING BALD! Is your Mair turning Gre 

you wish to caltivate good Whiskers aud Moustaches Aas; tebe he otk Be 
glossy? Your head to be cool, comfortable, and free of dandruff? Mothers! are your chi dren 
to bave luxuriant beads of hair? Then use BIGLE’S UYPERLION FLUID, which never 
fails in its unerring effects. Price 25 certs, 50 cents, 75 cents and $1 50 per wottle BUGLE’S 
BALM OF CYTHERIA stands unrivalled for eradicating Pimples, and beautifying the Com. 
plexion. Price 50 cents. Inventor and Proprietor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and rold by Drag- 
gists everywhere. 7 


“to make assurance doubly sure’ his 
erfect satisfaction is notgiven Price 
EK, Boston, and sold by Drugyists every 








JHE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGl.—MR 

KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds 4 ¢ 

that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, trom the worst scrofula down ‘othe common Pim- 

ple. He has tried itin over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except i» two case, (both 

thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits valne, all 

within twenty miles of Boston, 

Two bottles wiil cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on thet ace 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst cankerin the mouth and stomact. 

Three to five bottles will curethe worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the bats 

Foor to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers 

One bottle will cure sealy eruptions of theskin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case ot ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will curethe most desperate rbeumatisn 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala. 

«= Jap isalwaysexperienced from the first bottle, and # perfect cure whenthe sbovequan 
6 taken. 

Nothing look sso improbable tothose who havein vaintried alithe wonderful medicinesof the 
day, a8 that acommon weed, prosinare the pastures around old stone walls, should care every 
bumour in thesystem ; yetitisa fixed fact. If you have a humour ft has to start. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hame nor ha’s about ft, suiting some cases but not yours. I peadled over a thon. 
sand bottles of itin the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachasetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 
eld perme ofsixty. I have seen poor, any wormy looking children, whoge flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 

To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottlewillalwayscareit, It gives great re- 
iefin catarrh anddizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the wety is sound it works quite easy bat where thereis any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you mast not be 
alarmed —they alweys disappear in from fourdaysto a week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you willfeel yourselflike a newperson. I beard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiume of it that ever man listened to 

No change of diet ever necostary. Eat the best you can get, and enough of it. 

Price $1. Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury 


AGENTS :—Charles H, Ring, NewYork ; J. W. Dyott & fons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, (Chicago; A B. Moore, Buffalo ; Lyman & Brother To. 
Ponto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co,. 115 Carter Street, New Orleans. 


NEW WORLD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, 35 PINE STREET, (GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 
Cash Capital, $200,000, 


IS Company insures Property of all kirnds against Loss or Damage by Fire, on es favora- 
ble terms as similar institutions in this City. 








TH 


DIRECTORS. 

Thomas A. Emmet, Gabriel Mead, lra Smith, Edward Whitehouse, 
John M. Farman, William Birdsall, Israel Corse, John Randall, 

enj. CO. Townsend, F. Uc a. Geo. Griswold, Jr., Robert Emmet, Jr., 
David Milliken, James M. Wlison, P. P, Rodocanachi,  Arth r Leary, 
Peter A. Hegeman, Chas, M. Connolly, Freda. G. Swan, Charles Tuttle, 
Robert Le Koy, Stephen W. Gaines, Kdwin Thorne, Pavid an, 
George M Groves, Saml. A. Werner, Alfred J. Sent, Richard t, 
Jonathan Thompsen Rudolph. Barlage Louis J. Belloni, O.L Ree 4 
Elisha £. Morgan, Archd. T. Finn, James K. Pell, David Jones. 


THOMAS A EMMET, Presid 


SAML. A. PATTERSON, Secretary. . ent, 
GABRIEL MEAD, Vice Presidest. 





GREAT WESTERN MARINE INSURANCE Co. 
GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS, 
Nos. 33 and 35 Pine Street, New York. 
INSURES MARINE AND INLAND RISKS AT CURRENT RATES. 
OR THE ACCOMMODATION OF THE MERCHANTS ON THE WEST SIDE OF 
the City—this Company has opened a Baancu Orrice, at the “IMPORTERS AND 
TRADERS’ BANK,” No. 245 Broadway, near Murray Street 
To afford facilities to the Jobbers for entries under Open P 


olisies, the Office will be open 
from 9 o’cleck A.M., until 6 o’clock P.M. 


W. ©. Pickersgill, J. H. Elliott, N. Chandler, Hiram Hatchinson, 
J.L. Aspinwall, ohn P, Brown, IL. F. Spaniding, E, L. Trenho!m, 
Robt. M. Olyphant, Jas. W. Phillips, Wm. G. Lane, George Bliss, 


Robert Spedding, 
Samul Bates, 
J. B. Jobnston, 
Wm. . Evarts, 


George Barnes, 

A. Lachaiee. 
Chas. H. Dabney, 
Wm. Loeschigk, 
Adrien Iselin, P.P. Rodoeanachi, 
Thos. Richardson, Geo. Griswold, Jr, 


R. LATHERS, Pres'dent. J. F. FOX, 2d Vice President. 
J.A PARKER. Vice Presidext. DOUGLAS ROBINSON, Secretary. 
THOMAS B. CURTIS, Resident Vice President, at Boston. 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFIC#, HAMILTON, ©, W. 
Subscribed Capital,.......... $1,000,000, 
SSURANCES GRANTED ON THE ORDINARY PLAN FOR 1H4 WGOLE OF 
Life, wh or without Profit. Endowments securing sums at death or at specified 

Half-Credit Assurance, one half of the Premium for the first seven years remaining at interest 
asadebt Assurances ou Joint Lives. Anaui-ies, immediate, deferred, and survivorship. 
Proposals for Life Assurance entertained for any sam from $'00 to $8 O0U. 
Low rates of Premiam, receivaole annually, or by halt-yearly, or quarterly instalments. 
Annual exhibi's of the affairs of the Company ; and annual divisions of profit. The Accuren- 
lated Assurance Fand bears « full proportion to business and duration. 
Policies of five years’ standing purchased at a valuation. 
Assured parties, who may be disposed or necessitated to discontinue payment ef Premioms, 
may exchange their policies for others of smaller amounts unencambered with further charges, 
Liberal regulations of residence and travel. 


SPECIMEN RATES FOR THE ASSURANCE OF $100. 


James T. Soutter, 
G. G. Sampson, 
James M. Brown, 
James Uenka-k, 

F. W. Reimer, Fred. C, Gebhard, 
Thcs. B. Cartis, Sam'l. B. Caldwell. 


G. B. Lamar, 
R. Caldwell, 
John Allen, 
Wom. H. Gaion, 



































ail FOR LIFE. HALF CREDIT. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 

5 . Half Premium | Whole Prem. | At60, or death | At 65, or death 

< | With Profit | With’t Profit | 14+ seven years | rem’dr of lite} if earlier. if earlier, 

| $189 | sp su | se $2 18 $196 

80 223 201 1 06 213 2738 2 38 

85 2 57 | 232 12 246 3 48 2 92 

0 3.06 273 14a | 288 465 | 37 
Forms of rou and all cequisite information may be obtained on application to THOMAS 

M. SIMONS, Secretary, Hamilton, CU. W., or to any of the Agencies in Canada. Agents also 


Detroit, Michigan, at St. John N. &., at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


Fo® HAVANA AND MOBIL&#, Carrying the U. §- Mails-—The 
new and fast Steamship QUAKER CITY, RK. W sueretpr, Com-nacder, loaves NEW 
YORK on the 7th, and MOBILE on the 22nd of each month. 
SMITH & PATRICK, Agents, 61 Wall Street. 








with which it connects, the eperations of which are not interrupted by the low water of 
or the frost of winter. 
PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT.—The price will vary from $5 to $25, according to 
location, quality, &c. Contracts tor deeds mxy be made during the year 1856, stipulating the 
purchase money to be paid in five annual instalmeots ‘The first to become due in two years from 
the date ef contract, and the others annually tt ereafter. The last payment will become due at 
the end of the sixth year from the date of the contract. Interest will be charged at only 
three per cent. perannum. Asasecurity to the performance of the contract, the first two 
pene’ interest must be paid in advance, and it must be understood that at least one-tenth of the 
and purchased shall yeorly be brought under ealtivation. Twenty per cent. from the credit 
price will be dedacted tor cash. The Company’s construction bonds will be received as cash, 
READY FRAMED FARM BUILDINGS, which can be set up in a few days, can be ob- 
tained from responsible persons.—They will be 12 feet by 2) feet divided into one liviag and 
three bed-rooms, and wili cost complete set up on ground chosen anywhere along the Road, 
$150 in cash, exclusive of transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted for at propor- 
tionate rates. The Company will forward all the ma erials for such buildings over their road 
promptly. Special arrangements with dealers can be made to supply those urchasing the Com- 
pany’s lands with fencing materials, agricultural tools, and au outfit of provisions in any quanti- 
ty, at the lowest wholesale prices. 

It is believed that the price, long credit, and low rate of interest, charged for lands 
will enables man with & few hundred dollars in cach and ordinary industry, to make himself 








NBEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 


p t before all the purchase mone due. In the mean time, the rapid settle- 
ment of the ceuntry will probably have increased their value four or five fold. When waned 
an experienced person will accompany applicants, togive information and aid in selecting lands. 




















STEAM TO GLASGOW. 
Anchor Line of Steam Packet Ships. 


















UNITED KINGDOM,.......... 2000 Tons,......-..- Commander. 
JOHN BELL.,.....-. ere, = ... Jas, Alexander, bs 
TEMPEST .... er a ..++ John Henderson, ~" 





F ITTED up with a view to the comfortable accommodation of all classes of passengers. The 
splendid Clyde built Iron Screw Steamship ‘* TEMPEST,” A 1 at Lioya’s for 12 years, ts 
intended to sail with Goods ard Passsngers direct from New York to Glasgow on Saturday 8th 
of November. 
First Cabin Passage... .....-.--.00-: $60 | Second Cabin Passage 80 
Intermediate “ ......+..+-...+.. S| Steerage a ceseeeeesererey 20 
And fourd in a liberal supply ot well cooked provisions. 
t or Passage ly to FRANCIS McDONALD & CO. 
For Freight or ge, anply 87 Broad Btrest, naw Yer. 








THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 











: y " Sn) in Passage. ...65.- sit 
he Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at ths World’s Fair | Circulars, containing ol farming, signed by respect Chief Cabin Passage... .. + ens eeeeeees $180 | Second Cab 000 bee cee coe 
T omeeey en hand alarge and well assorted Stock of Rods, A cial | well. known farmers living in the neighborhood of the Kailroad Teed, throaghont toe eae FROM BOSTON TO adh wv ad 
rout es, d&c., d&c., of every variety, which he is able to su; on the most | also the cost of me eye of cattle, expense of harvesting, threshinz, &c., by contract—or any Chiet Cabin Passage. ....... ses coe oe S110 | Secon: oy TPARBAZC. .. ce eee s eves OO 
1 terms. other information—will be cheertully given, on avolication, either persoually or by letter, in BH The ships from Boston call at . 
Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it totheir Interest to calland examine his | English, French, or Ge~wan, addressed to ® Persia vee eee Ospt. JUDRINS. | CONAM,,... 00... .00000.0. 5... Cat, Lane. 
Stock betore making their purchases. JOHN WILSON, Laud Commissioner of the Illinois Central R. R. Co., Arabia, be cone a oi Capt. Stone. | America,,....,...........Capt. Wicknam. 
THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. Office in Ilimois Cen, Railroad Depot, Chicago, Ill. | Asia,..... ........scsc0e Capt. BE. G. Lorr. Niagara, . INIT Uapt, Rrea, 
N. R. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged by experienced Fish- Africa... os. cccccecccee sss Capt SHANNOK. | Europa, ... 0... cc0 ces oes Capt, Js LEvGR, 
men to the best Bait for Trolling seer ch sated r - TATE OF NEW YORK, Sccretary’s Office, Albany, August 12 Thess vessels carry # clear white light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red onport 
gt oe = Lew Lb vey of New York : — Sir — Notice is hereby | Dow. w, 
ven, that at the Gen ‘lection to eld in this State on the Taesday eucceeding the first | NIAGARA, Wickman......Boston...... oeeee es Wednesda: sees eevee se Octobor 356. 
MOZART'S PIANO FORTE WORKS, | te of November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit r sony dnedeaned ee Row Vouk Seems beer edneeday ... October % “ 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION, Wi1H AND WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENTS. A Governor, in the place of Myron H. Clark. ARABIA, Stone Boston. ........+..-Wednesday .-Novwr. 5, “ 
A Lieatenan:-Governor, in place of Henry J. Raymond. a “N Weel. vest tv ee Wednesda. Nowr. 12, “ 
a mes teag b a ad in Lond A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Cornelius Gardiner. ass. re . besten oe bee eeee ‘ ‘Sehunler Nov'r. 19, “ 
Principal Protessor of Harmony an _ nthe Royal Academy of Music oD. | Aan [nspector of State Prisons, in the place of thomas Kirkpatrick. EUROPA. Leitch New York... ...... Wednesday Nov'r. 26, * 
Vol. 1. Airs with Variations. Boundincioth......... Owe cece coe cocccces OOS A Clerk of the Court of Appeals, in place of Benjamin F. Harwood, deceased. NIAGARA, Wickm Boston secss... Wednesday... Dec’r. 38, ‘ 
2. Rondos, &c., “ cD *heepiete awed cccoscccccnces SEB All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. PERSIA, Jndkins New York.......... Wednesday SDec’r. 10, “ 
3. Duetts, ” ee 0 coe tecseees seeee £25 Thirty-five Electors of President and Vice-President of the United States, ARABLA. Stone... aetiths as%.08 * : Wateenda Dee'r. 17, * 
4. Piano Forte Sonatas,  ‘* Hh ime eseag eons cc scpatuehs ies Se A Representative in the Thirty-Oftb Congress of the United States, for the Third Congressional | AFRIVA, Shannon. > New York.......... Wednesday... J... Deer. 2h 
5. ‘ do. “ DOA nts i06 wy eeapemene exe aee district, composed of the First, Second, Third, Fifth and Eighth wards in the city and county of t hs beens 
6. Sonatas for P. F. and Violin. Boundincloth......... aonae 425 New York. Bertha not secured until paidtor. An experienced surgeon on board, ay wn 
7. . do. do. = st oer eanns Bie 425 Also, « Representative iat he said Congress for the Fourth Corgressional district, composed | » THe Owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, age the wales theres? 
8. Quarietts and Quintetts, e MOOR AY Reine cnithns -: ee 3 75 of the Fourth, Sixth, Tenth and Fourteenth wards of the said city and county. J Precious Stones, or Metals, uniess Bills of Lading are signed ore RD 4 Bowlar Grose 
9. Trios for P. F , Violia and Cello, ‘* P ieetietecaee:o.e conhenen, Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congressional district composed of therein expressed. For Freight or Passage, «pply to a. Sea od = 
Each piece in the above volumes is published separately. | the Seventh and Thirteenth wards of the said city and county, and the Thirteenth, Fourteenth 7 : . 
The tact of tho collection and republication of Mozart’s Pianolorte works in the middle of , Fifteenth and Sixteenth wards in the city of Brooklyn, iu the county of King’s. ° THE GLASGOW & NEW YORK STEAMSHIP Co.'s 
the present century, shows tbat time, instead of diminishing, bas stamped their 1 and Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Sixth Congres-ionai district composed of RS 
value. They indeed, true works ot art, as useful as they are beautifal. Out of this schoel the Eleventh, Fifteenth and Seventeenth wards of the eity of New York. 4 —a SPLENDID AND POWERFUL STEAME ; 


came artists Hummel and J. B. Cramer—players whose fingers expressed 


feeling ot music with which their nature was imbued ; 
tek mnccetsore amorg the it must be by a train of ies similarly condacted. 
NOVELLO’S UATALO 


the A 
and if we may still hope to find! of the 


lso, a Representative in the said Congress for the seve 
Ninth, Sixteenth and Twentieth wards of the city of 


) New York. 
esentative in the said Congress for the Righth Congr 


nth Congressional district, composed 





EDINBURGH, 2,500 Tons. . 


NEW YORK, 2.150 Tons... mander. 


.Wm. © ing, 
... Robert Craig, com 
Joby Duncan, commander. 





A 





1 district, 


GLASGOW, 1,962 Tons... ... 





Also, a Repr. 
UE No. 4, contai an Analytical and Thematiqne Index to the | of th iweinh, Kighteenth, Niueteenth, Twentieth, Twenty-first and T wen’ re : j 
above works to be had gratis at 389 Broadway, or forwarded te address on receipt of ong cent the diy of New York. " ‘ . eee AR TORY eens wasde et |. Are epeenren ie & RE naw om Nee Fork, a, 
. ty and Count icérs are also to be elected :— r Stay s INBU , Satarday, Nov’r, at noon, 
. NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, A Maycr, in the place of Fernando Wood. Bpinepees. sp amnentes. sor ib. CRW YORK, Saturday, Nov’r. 29, at noon. 
889 Broadway, N. ¥. ; and at 69 Dean street, and 35 Poultry, London. a City Judge, ia the place of Elisha 8. Capron. GLASGOW, Wednesda November 12,|GUASGOW, Saturday, Dec’r. 13, at noon. 
a - . te Governors = aE teens in the mtooes of pe Bell, jr., and Simeou Draper , ’ ys Raves OF PASSAGE. Sees a Wisk 
’ ~The best food for Inf ~O, 8: xteen members of Assembly for said city and county. 4 . rom New York. 
D*¥eSS PR ye yh oe and Lay em saw and Tavalid | ‘ail whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next First Class .. Pen Seer. . ... 15 guineas | First Class... .. ap adetibees sees 09° COTE 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaric Yours respectfally, N. P. STANTON, Jr, Deputy Secretary of State. | Sieerage, found with ceoked provi- Steerage, found with cooked provi- 
635 Broadway, and 25@ Fo Shertf?s Office, New York, Augnst 20th, 1566. sions . 8S guineas Siidiiene snuaeasdvnenocedh GO 


3, 
urth Avenue. 
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ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tenie Cordal, of great 


it to persons debilitated by sickness and dyspeps 


Prepared only by 
LUC & CO 


Chemists. 


ja. 


DE . 
Manufacturers of the ORLEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARU 
635 Broadway, and 250 





Fourth Avenes. 


The aboveis published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, 
of the statute iu sach re and previded. 
AMES ©. WILLET, ‘ heriff of the City aud County of New ¥- 
All the public newspapers in the county will pablish the above once in eac vor Sort, 


and the req ulremen 


ached to each 





ts on Experienced Surgeon ati - . 
r Freight a 
‘or Freight or passa, an donty taken. 


ze, 


Je McSYMON, 17 Broadway N. ¥. 
Now York City bills or . 








are ee 








election, and then hand in their bills for advertising t) 
the Board of Supervisore, and passed tor payment. 
3, article 3, part 1, page 140. 








Seo Kevised Statutes, Vol. I. chap. 6, tit 


week until the 
n€ same, so that they may be laid before 











W. YOUNG & OO., PROPRIETORS, 


WM, YOUNG. 
OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN 87. 


le 
8. J. AHERN. 








